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OTICE to ARTISTS.—-WORKS of ART 
intended for EXHIBITION in the GALLERY 
of the SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS must be 
forwarded, free of every expense, with the usual regis- 
tration fee, on Monday, the 4th, and Tuesday, the Sth 
of March, subject to all former regulations. 
Epwarp HAssgLLu, Secretary. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
—The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and 
SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS will 
be opened on Monpay next, the 5th inst.,; and con- 
tinue open daily from Ten in the Morning until Five 

in the Evening. 

Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





NUAL EXHIBITION.—Notice is given to Ex- 
hibitors, that all Works of Art intended for the ensuing 





Exbibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy, must be | 
sent to the Academy House on or before Saturday, the | 


20th of April. By Order, 
Georce Peraisz, R.H.A., Secretary. 
Acadeniy House, Lower Abbey-street, 


12th February, 1844. 





HE GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, ad- 
joining the British Institution, is now OPEN, 

with a Collection of PICTURES by the Old Masters ; 
among which is the celebrated picture by Ludovico 
Caracci, of ‘ Christ curing the Blind,’ from the Lucca 
Gallery; together with capital works by the 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
ANTS PICTURE GALLERY.— 

d In consequence of the “ Royal Agricultaral So- 
ciety” holding their Meeting at Southampton in July 
next, the Proprietor intends opening the Exhibition 
during the months of June, Juty, Avoust, and 
SEPTEMBER, and, as many thousand persons will visit 
Southampton —~ that period, a good sale may rea- 
sonably be expected. 

The carriage of Cases to and from London will be 
paid by the Fveerieter, and ten per cent. charged as 
commission on the amount of Pictures sold. 

The pledges himself to take the utmost 
care of all Pictures exhibited in the Gallery, but can- 
not hold himself responsible for any damege that may 
occur to them by fire or otherwise. 

Artists wishing to send Pictures are particularly re- 


mab diiipiog ___ | quested to inform the Proprietor of the number, &c., 
OYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY.—AN. | 


as early as possible, in order that the necessary ar- 

rangements may be made prior to the opening of the 
Exhibition. H. J. BucHAN, 

Proprietor, Southampton. 

*,* The last day for receiving Pictures will be Sa- 

op May 1ith; and all Cases must besent by Smith 

and Co., Gerrard’s Hall, Buasing-lane, or the carriage 


| will not be paid by the proprietor, 


| LIsTs 





RT-UNION OF LONDON, 4, Trafalgar- 
Established 1837.—The | 


uare, Charing-cross. 
the current year will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 


| the 30th of March. Every Subscriber will receive a 


reat | 


Masters, the property of Mr. Bachanan, author of the | 
“ Memoirs of Painting ;’’? and which will be disposed | 


of bya SALE OF SHARES, at the rate of £5 per 
Share, with certain positive advantages to early sub- 
scribers, as fully explained in the Prospectus thereof, 
which may be bad at the Gallery, or by letter, addressed 
to BenJ, Dacosta ry. 

Open from Ten till Four.—Admittance, One Shilling. 





OCIETY OF IRISH ARTISTS.—Notice 
to Exhibitors.—The SECOND ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, containing works of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, will open on THURSDAY, the 2nd 
of May, 1844. All works intended for Exhibition 
mnst be sent to the Royal Irish Institution, College- 
street, Dublin, on or before Thursday, the 25th of 

April, which will be the last day for receiving works. 

By order, 
M. AnceLo Hayss, Secretary, 

Military Painter in Ordinary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The works only of Artists or Amateurs resident in 

Ireland are admissible. 
Royal Irish Institation. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
The EXHIBITION of 1844 of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS and other WORKS of ART will take place in 
the Summer, and will be opened to the public on Whit- 
Monday, May 27. 





Line Engraving, by Mr. E. Goodall, from the picture | 
| by C. Stanfield, R.A,‘ The Castle of Ischia;’ and, in | 


addition to this, a series of twenty-two designs in out- 
line, made for the Society by Mr. H. C. Selous, and 
engraved by Mr. Henry Moses. The outlines are now 
finished, and may be seen at the office. They wili be 
delivered immediately after the distribution o 2e8. 
Grorce Gopwin, F.R.S., sami | on, 
Lewis Pocock, F.S.A., Secs. 


ie PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. — Nearly 
ready, a new Edition, Optone FoLtio. Edited 
by the Honorary Secretarizs of the Art-Union of 


on. 
M. M. Holloway, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


C. MACREADY.—Just Published, a 

e@ highbly-finished e ved PORTRAIT, by 
PossELWHits, from a miniature by THORBURN. 
Dedicated eo to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, a Proofs before Letters, 


8. 
The Proofs are limited to 50 of each kind. 
M. M. Holloway, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 











| Just published, in 4to., price #2 2s. 





HE GERMAN ART-UNION.—BERLIN, 
DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN.—The price of 

a Subscription Ticket in either of the above - 
tions will be One Guinea each, which will entitle the 
holder to one copy of the Annual Presen En- 
graving, which will be delivered free of Bong) 


| Art, value from £10 to £300. 


Artists in London and the neighbourhood are referred | 


to Mr. Joseph Green, of Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 


hibition may arrive at the Institution not later than | 


yan wh and it is requested, that all works intended for 
Th 


ursday, May 16. 

No carriage expenses will be paid by the Institution, 
except on works from those artists to whom the exhi- 
bition circular has previously been forwarded. 

The following PRIZES are offered :— 

‘The Heywood Medal in gold, for the best Historical 
Oil Painting; size not less than 4 feet by 2 feet 10 


inches. 
The H Medal in silver, and #10 in money, for 
jamental Water-colour wing; size not 


the best 
less than 20 inches by 16 inches. 
These prizes (for the present year) will be lim’ to 
the 1 prodecmeas of artists g within twelve’ 
of Manchester, : 
T. W. Wirnstaney, Hon. Sec. 





freight, and also the chance of obtaining a 
The Engravings, which are executed in the very first 
style of Art, are exhibited daily at the Gallery of Ger- 





man Art, 137, Regent-street. 
A Prospectus can be obtained, or forwarded free, 
upon application to Messrs. Hering and Remington, 
8, 137, Regent-street. 
Just published by Hering and Remington 
A VERY highly-finished Engraving, by H. 
T. RYALL, of the greatly-admired Painting by 
hae, of ‘THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADUL- 
“ He that is without sin among you, let him first cast 
a stone at her.” 
Size 144 by Ha inches high. 
Prints, 8s.; Proofs on India Paper, 16s. ; Proofs be- 
fore Letters, #1 11s. 6d. 


graving is puiobed oo sate ines he shows en- 
ne Paris . 


137, Regent-street. 





Published in 4to., price #4 10s. in French boards; 
and on royal r, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price #7 78., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 

netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 

Wood Cuts. By Joun Buanert, F.R.S. 

The parts may be had rate, 
1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 
tion. Price #1 5s. 
2. ar yao rep Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 


n s 

3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 

18s.in boards. 

4. & + pe te Fifth Edition. Price #1 11s. 6d. 

n ; 

This work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Art in the New Edition of the ** Encyclopedia 
Britannica’’—See the article “‘ Drawing.”’ 

James Carpenter, Old Bond. street. 

BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Royal Paper, with Proof I pression ot the 

and on Roya r, W roof Im s of the 

Plates, price #4 Ts. half morocco, gilt tops, 

IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 

. Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 

INustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Jonn 
Burnet, F.R.S., Author of‘ Hints on Painting.’’ 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 





Just published, in royal 4to., price #1 15s. bound, 
USTIC ARCHITECTURE— 
Picturesque Decorations oF Rurat BuILp- 

INGS IN THE Use oF Rovcn Woop, Tuartcn, &c. 
Illustrated by Forty-two Drawings; consisting of 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Perspective Views; 
the Doors, Windows, Chimney Shafts, &c., drawn 
geometrically toa — scale; with descriptions and 
estimated costs. By T. J. Ricautt, Architect. 

“ We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this 
elegant and useful work, and can safely say, that we 
think no gentleman who purchases it will be disap- 
pointed,”*—Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


DR. REID ON VENTILATION. 

On Monday, March 4th, will be published, 8vo., with 
Diagrams, and Th Hundred and Twenty Engra- 
vings on Wood, price 16s. cloth, : 
LLUSTRATIONS of the THEORY and 

PRACTICE of VENTILATION: with Remarks 
on Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Communi- 

cation of Sound, By D. B. Rgtp, M.D., F.R.S.E., &e. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published. 

WO highly-finished LINE ENGRAVINGS 
by A. Louis, after Scuerrer, from Gostrur’s 

celebrated romance of ‘* Wilhelm Meister :”’— 

MIGNON’S PRAYER. 

MIGNON’S REGRET. 


15s. each, 
“ Know’st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom, 
Where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket’s 


im . 
where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of myrtle, and laurel, and rose? 


Know’st thou it? 
Thither, O thither, 
My dearest, my kindest, with thee would I go.” 


ETHE. 
Hering and Remington, Gallery of German Art, 137, 





Or WEB PAPER, for Cartoons 
and Academic Drawing. 





Wy. 


M4, 
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THE PENINSULAR HEROES. 
HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEEN, 6, PALL MALL, 


Beg to inform the Public that the newly-elected Royal Academician, J. P. Kniout, Esq., 
GREAT WORK OF THE ASSEMBLY OF 


‘THE HEROES OF THE PENINSULA, 


AT THE “UNITED SERVICE CLUB,” DISCUSSING THE PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF VITTOBIA, 
Containing most admirable Whole-length Portraits, from the Life, of 
Sir G. Murra Lord Cathcart | Vieemeat -~ yh 
The Duke of heaufort Sir R. Arbuthnot | Sir A. — : 
Sir Lowry Cole Marquis of Tweeddale General rang 
Lord Lynedoch Sir Hercules Pakenham General Hare , 
Sir John Macdonald Lord Aylmer Sir ee re —_ ey 
Viscount Combermere Sir T. Bradford —— 7 as 
Sir William Anson Marquis of Londonderry Sir William Mac 
Lord Keane 


Colonel Nickle Sir C. F. Smith 
Major-General Wm. Napier 


Sir James Barnes Sir C, Colville 
And other distinguished Officers, Ld 
Cam sof Spain and Portugal, none of which were present at the Battle of Waterloo, \ 
pant ana By bye ry the Waterloo Banquet; and the Public are cautioned not to mistake Mr. Knight's 
magnificent Work for any other Picture connected with the Battle of Waterloo, as the same characters are not 


Persie eptendid Work of Art, so eminently displaying the great talent of Mr. Knight, R.A., is now exhibiting to 
the Public (ay TICKETS ONLY) at the Gallery of Messrs. Graves and Co., 6, Pail-mall. 

The following “ notices” of these deeply interesting and important National Works are extracted from the 
public journals :— 

“ We cannot speak too highly of the geners! treat- 
ment, artistic arrangement, and correct portraiture of 
the two very beantiful and historical paintings of the 
* Waterloo’ and ‘ Peninsular’ Heroes, painted Mr. 
Knight, the Royal Academician.’’—The Times. 

“No two pictures have ever appeared possessing 
more artistic skill and jadgment than those of ‘ The 
Heroes of Waterloo’ and ‘ Heroes of the Peninsula.’ 
Mr. Knizht bas entirely overcome every difficulty, and 
represented our noble warriors with extraordinary 
truthfuiness.”"—The Herald. 

“ The Waterloo pictare comprises thirty portraits, 
that relating to the peninsula bas thirty-one; all ad- 
mirable likenesses. Mr. Kuight has combatied the 
difficn'ties of his subject, both as relates to composition 
and colouring, in a manner that dves him very great 
credit ''—Morniog Chronicle. 

“ Hie Grace the Dake of Wellington honoared Messrs. H. Graves and Co. on Wednesday last with a visit, to 
view Mr. Knight's pictare upon its being completed, when his Grace expressed his unqualified approval of that 
magnificent work of Art.”—The Times. 


“Mr. Knight’s historical pictures of the ‘ Waterloo’ 
and ‘ Peninsular’ Heroes are everything that could be 
desired. ‘The general arrangement and correctness of 
the numerous portraits are rarely to be found.”—The 
Morning Post. 

“The fidelity with which Mr. Knight has executed all 
the portraits in his two grand pictures of the Heroes of 
the Peninsula and Waterloo is most remarkable. The 
harmonious distribution of light and colour, and the 


vertiser. 


sular Heroes has rendered it truly grand and historical 
by the life-like representations of the noble warriors it 
contains,”’—The Argus. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 


On Saturday, the 30:h of March, to be continued in Weekly Numbers, each consisting of twenty full octavo pages 
of letter-prees, interspersed with numerous wood-culs, price 4d., the first Number of 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL; 


Keing « Popular Description of Foreign Countries, with notices of scenery, national characteristics, incidents of 
way faring and sojourn, personal and historical skeiches, anecdotes, &c. &c. 
Kogravings, from Drawings by R. W. Heaman. 


Edited by WALTER K. KELLY. 


The object of this publication is to «effect for one of the most delightful and valuable branches of literature 
what bas been Cone for others with the happiest results: to collect from the writings of travellers in all European 
languages, the interesting matter now dispersed through a wilderness of volumes, and to methodise this matter. 
and recast it into such a form as shall make it available for readers of limited means and leisure. ; 

Each weekly number will contain twenty full pages of letter-press, embracing such wood-cuts as may be 


required to illustrate the text. At the end of every month the numbers will be collected into a part, which will | 


be issued with the magazines; and the parte treating of each country or group of countri 
most convenient, will be bound into volumes with separate cite penen yiieg a See 
¢> The work will commence with Syaia AND THE Hoy Lanp. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, STRAND. 





On the Sth of March will be published, and ready at all the Libraries, in Two Vola., post 8v0., price 24s. cloth, 


A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 


Containing Critical Essays and Biographical Sketches of Literary and other Eminent Characters of the Present 


Time 
Edited by R. H, HORNE, Esq., 
Author of “ Orion,” “ Gregory the Seventh,” &c. &c 
The volumes will be illustrated with Eogravings on Steel, trom new d igi i 
j ewe 0 . ; Ba in . and original Portraits of Dickens 
spears, ARLYLE, Worpswortu, TaLrovap, Brownine, Sovruwoop SmitH, and Miss 
ee Among the Contents will be found, 
haries Dickens, Lord Ashley, Dr. Southwood Smith, Sir E 
ue. ey Inco ieby, W. H. alaswerth, T. B Maceuisy’ ames 
arryat, Mrs. Troilope, Walter Savage Laudor, William and Mar Howi ) ¢ 
| me Martineau, Mrs. Jameson, Dr Pusey, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, “ire Amat 1 ek 
—_ can, A. Fonblanque, Douglas Jerrold, W. Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Robert Brownin, J W.M pale, 
rs. Shelicy, Thomas Cariyle, Rev. Robert Montgomery, The London Charivari, &c. &c ee 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


Alfred Tennyson, Sheridan Knowles 
G. PR. J Mrs. Gore, Captain 


DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY. 
Just published, Second Edition, price One Shilling, 


No. I, OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’S LIBRARY : 


THE PRIMER. 


Edited by H. M ; 
delle sprinted in three colours) by We Sterns "ares of 300 designs) by J. Gilbert, &e.; engraved by B. Lan. 


a series of children’s school books wisely and prettily designed.” —Examiner, 
BE. Mackenzie, 2, Crane-court; Fraser, Edinburgh. Soid by all booksellers. 


has just completed his 


March, 


SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
RAWING CLASSES, under the Sanction 
of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Director, Mr. BUTLER WILLIAMS, 
| ELEMENTARY CLASSES FOR MODEL-DRAWING AND 
Perspective, and for the Srupy or THz Human 
Figure on the Method of M. Duruis. 
The Courses for the + ending 3ist July, 1844, 
| will commence in the second week in March. 
Particulars may be obtained by application at the 
Drawing Gallery, 183, Maddox-street, Hanover-square, 
any evening, except Saturday, from six to ten ; and on 
Mondays and Thursdays, from ten to four. 
This day is published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. LXXX., for MARCH—ConrTeEntTs :— 
1. Shakesperian Criticism and Acting :— Macbeth, 
2. Progress of Art. 
3. Knight’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy. 
4. Strafford. 
5. The Land Tax. 
6. Niebuhr and the “ Classical Museum.” 
7. Etruscan Monuments. 
8. British Embassy to Shoa. 
9. Promotion of Architecture (with Illustrations). 
10. Earl Spencer and the State of Parties. 
Postscript and New Publications. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pali-mall East. 





Imperial 32mo., in an Illuminated binding, 

LARKE’S CABINET SERIE S.— 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

. Tighe’s Psyche; or the Legend of Love. 1s. 

. Heber’s Palestine, and other Poems. ls. 

. Longfeilow’s Voices of the Night. 1s. 

. Hemans’ Domestic Affections. 1s. 

. Byron’s Giaour and Bride of Abydos. 1s. 





general arrangement, are well carried out.’’—The Ad- | 


“Mr. Knight's success in the pictare of the Penin- | 


Abundantly illustrated with Wood | - : ; 
the author is practical utility, attainable only th 


. Strifeand Peace, by Miss Bremer. 1s. 6d. 
. Hoffman’s Vigil of Faith, and other Poems. 1s. 
. The H— Family, by Miss Bremer. 2s. 
9. The Helicon of Love. 1s. 
. The President’s Daughters, by Miss Bremer. 2s. 
. Dana’s Buccaneer, and other Poems. 1s. 
. The English Maiden: her Moral Duties. 2s. 
. Herrick’s Hesperides, and other Poems. 2s. 
. Emmerson’s Nature, and Orations. 1s. 
15. Browne’s Britanuia’s Pastorals. 28. 
16. Hyperion, by Profesosr Lougfellow. 2s. 
London: H. G. CLARKE and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 





Nearly ready, 

HE PRINCIPLES AND THE PRACTICE 

OF ART. By J. D. Harpine, Author of “ Ele- 
mentary Art.” 

When the “ Elementary Art”? was published, the 
author promised that it stould be followed by another 
volume, which should carry out and complete a view 
of Art, founded on the closest observation and study of 


| Nature. Many circumstances have, however, occ 


to prevent him from executing bis design until now. 
n this, as in his former volume, the great object of 


a knowledge of Nature, and the rationale of Art. It 
has already been proved, that even the earliest steps in 
practice cannot be safely or usefully taken but by con- 
tinual reference to Nature’s laws ; and these will be 
here shown in their more comprehensive, but equally 
practicable, operation, as well as the necessity of a per- 
petual recurrence to them, whether for the acquisition 
- peace for ourselves, or for the appreciation of it in 
ers. 

The subjects theoretically and practically treated of, 
will be Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, Light 
| and Shade, Erfect, and Colour. 

The work will form a volume of the same size as 
> Somentary Art.” 
rice Three Guineas ; India r Proofs, Four Guineas. 
| _ Subscribers’ names will oeecesioud by the Author, 4, 
Gordon-square, London University, and by the Pubiish- 
ers, Chapmau and Hall, 186, Strand. 





Dedicated by permission to Prince Albert. _ 
Just completed, in one magnificent volume, imperial 


quario, 
ytty ; HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, and 
PICTURESQUE. 
Illustrated and described in a Series of Sixty Views, 
engraved in the highest style of the Art, from Drawings 
made and selected expressly for this Work; and with 
full Descriptive Letter-press. By WILLIAM BROCKE- 
Don, Esq., F.R.S. With Contributions from the pen- 
cils of Stanfield, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Harding, Prout, 
Leitch, Barnard, &c, 
Prints, half morocco, gilt tops, full gilt back #5 10 0 
morocco extra, giltedges .. .. 6 0 0 
Proofs, morocco extra, giltedges .. roe 5 ke 
“ A work of equal interest and beauty.”—Athenzum. 
“ We gladly welcome it, as a noble specimen of what 
can be done in England by the draughtsman and the 
en eS yond Gazette. 
superb publication.’’—Globe. 
: This is a splendid work.”—Asiatic Journal. 
‘ The public will at last have a descriptive picture of 
Italy, within a reasonable compass, yet on a sufficiently 
extensive plan, which will do credit to the illustrated 
literature of the country.””—Times. 
| _ London: Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster.row ; 
nd Blackie and So, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


EXHIBITION, 1844, 


FROM BAD TO WoRSE! The modein which “ The 
BRITISH INSTITUTION FOR PROMOTING THE 
FINE ARTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM” is 
now conducted would be disereditable toa com- 
pany of picture-dealers. It is known, indeed, that 
the business of getting up Exhibitions is left in 
the hands of some two or three, and that the 
“ Directors,” generally, are not answerable for the 
iniquities annually perpetrated. But we contend, 
that by the law of common sense, and in ac- 
cordance with all sound rules by which society 
is governed, they are, each and all, responsible 
for the acts of the few to whom they have de- 
legated a solemn and most important duty. The 
name of the Duke of Sutherland appears on the 
titlepage of the catalogue as the “ President” of 
the Society, and he was in the gallery on the 
day of private view. The “ Deputy President,” 
we learn from the same authority, is the Lord 
Francis Egerton, brother to his Grace. Two 
noblemen more estimable do not live in Eng- 
land; but they are, perhaps, too far removed 
from contact with those who toil, to know what 
labour means. They both enjoy prodigious 
wealth, and are strangers to the bitter trials 
which men undergo who must achieve fortune by 
the sweat of an intellectual brow. Did it never 
oceur to his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, on 
Saturday, February the 3rd, that his neglect of 
duty had made a score or two of aching hearts ? 
But if the Duke of Sutherland and his princely 
brother have been guilty of sins of omission, 
what shall we say of those Directors who seem 
to have forgotten every principle of equity in 
the contract entered into with artists invited 
to contribute to the Exhibition? The yearly 
“ hangers” here—‘have manifested so biunted 








a sense of delicacy and sympathy, 
method of upholding and benefiting the Institu- 
tion (and that frequently, although never in so 
flagrant a manner as now), that we are bound to 
be no longer scrupulous in applying right terms 
to conduct that would have been scandalous 
picture-dealers, disreputable in artists, and dis- 
graceful in mere hirelings, and which, therefore, 
is none the less scandalous, disreputable, and dis- 
graceful in gentlemen of fortune. We ask of 
these gentlemen how they can permit gross in- 
sults and heavy injuries to be inflicted on men in 
no way their inferiors, except, inasmuch as they 
must live by the capital they derive from God, 
in lieu of that which is inherited! They 
are responsible—responsible to public opinion, 
which, in England, no individual, no matter 
how high his station or immense his riches, 
can for a long time scorn with impunity. They 
cannot saddle the odium of their acts upon 
the shoulders of Mr. Barnard, their keeper,— 
who seems so conscious of his ability to pursue 
his own course unquestioned and unscathed, that 
he does not conceive it necessary to assume the 
semblance of fair dealing ; but hangs and rejects 
with as much sang-froid as if he were the 
buyer of the whole gathering, and needed no 
guidance but his own distorted whim. 

We appeal from this arbiter elegantiarum,— 
to THE Drrectors of “the British Institution 
for Promoting the Fine Arts in the United King- 
dom.” Let us name them, in order, to show, first, 
that men of more undoubted honour, more real 
equity, or more true liberality, do not exist in 
Great Britain: arguing thence that, although 
of wilful injustice they are altogether incapable, 
their indifference—or inattention—to their duties 
as “‘ Directors” inflicts injuries incalculable upon 
an Institution they have undertaken to support, 
and a class of persons whose interests they have 
pledged themselves to uphold—giving to both 
the guarantees of their high and honourable 
names, 

They consist—besides the Duke of Sutherland 
and Lord Francis Egerton—of Sir Robert Peel, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Ashburton, 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir Thomas Baring, Lord Col- 
borne, the Marquis of Westminster, Henry 
Thomas Hope, Esq., Lord Northwick, Lord 
Brownlow, Lord Dartmouth; Samuel Rogers, 
C. B. Wall, William Blake, W. Wells, and W. 
Scrope, Esqrs., and Lords Prudhoe and West- 
moreland. 

Surely among these noblemen and gentlemen 
there are some who, if they knew the evil that 
is sanctioned by their honoured names, would 
take especial care to guard against its recurrence. 
We are assuming, as matter of course, that each 
Director is, ex officio, a superintendent of the 
Exhibition. To these noblemen and gentlemen, 
then, we shall respectfully submit the following 
facts and observations, taking care (as it will be 
our duty to do) that each shall be made ac- 
quainted with them. 

First of all, we desire to impress upon their 
minds the conviction that the startling announce- 
ment which annually prefaces the catalogue— 
(THE DIRECTORS REGRET THE NECESSITY 
OF RETURNING UPWARDS oF Four Hun- 


| DRED AND THIRTY PrIcTURES (or thereabout) 


FROM WANT OF ROOM]—is unnecessary, im- 
politic, and cruel. Thirty-nine years ago, the 
Institution was founded ; since then the popu- 
lation of London has more than doubled, and 
the number of professional artists has increased 
fourfold ; yet there has been no attempt to 
procure augmented space to meet augmented 
demands upon it. This year 436 pictures are 
hung, 430 are rejected; in 1843, tue number 
hung was 440, the number rejected, 460; in 
1842, 452 hung, 300 rejected; in 1841, 397 
works were hung, “ more than 300” (such are 
the words used) being rejected ; in 1840, 461 
were hung, ‘‘ a considerable number of pictures” 
(we quote again from the catalogue) being re- 
jected. In 1839, 437 pictures were hung, and 








257 returned ; that year the Directors added to 
the announcement, that of the 257 “ many of 
them were works of merit.” We have not 
the means at hand of tracing any further back 
this melancholy history. Enough has been 
shown, however, to exhibit the “ cruelty” of a 
system which consigns to hopeless labour—it 
may be, hopeless want—a large number of per- 
sons who depend upon the produce of indus- 
triously-exerted genius, not alone for distinction, 
but for bread. During the last six years—here 
is the appalling statement :— 

Pictures hung, 2623. 

Pictures rejected, 2207. 

If the Directors—eighteen and two—knew as 
much upon this subject as we know —of the heart- 
burnings and heart-breakings to which these an- 
nual “ rejections” lead—they would give a little 
more thought to the future. To our minds the 
impolicy of this system is equally manifest. No 
one pretends to assert that the pictures rejected 
are bad pictures ;—this year (as we shall presently 
show) the product’ons of some our ablest and 
most popular British painters—Creswick, Red- 
grave,and Boxall, for examples—are among them. 
We maintain, then, that the exclusion is most 
unwise as regards the income of the Institution. 
If double the number were hung, the attraction 
of the Exhibition would increase in proportion, 
the number of visitors be largely augmented, 
and the receipts be so much the greater. There 
is, indeed, no reason to doubt that a sum might 
be obtained at the doors of the British Inati- 
tution equal to that received by the Royal 
Academy, if the space were as large and the 
pictures as numerous. The “ season” is quite as 
good in February, March, and April, as it is in 
May and June; “ the town” is quite as full; and 
it is certain thet there is not a single member 
of the Royal Academy who would not willingly 
contribute to the British Institution if secure of 
“PAIR PLAY.” The system is, therefore, cruel 
and impolitic—it is as certainly UNNECESSARY. 
A sum sufficient to erect a proper building, large 
enough to contain nine hundred and sixty pic- 
tures (about the number now sent), and to exhibit 
each according to its merit, might be at once and 
easily raised. Among the Directors there are seve- 
ral who might singly do it; but there would be 
no occasion whatever to apply for their aid. The 
thing would be done the moment the Directors 
expressed a desire that done it should be. The 
purchase-money of St. James’s Theatre (now and 
for some time “in the market”) might soon be 
collected, and a proper establishment be formed 
for “ Promoting the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom.” 

Bat, even without additional space, is it not 
obvious to the most casual spectator, that the 
space now at command is not applied to the 
best purpose? Several pictures, long ago “ sold,’’ 
are here shown; many pictures, well exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, here oceupy conspicuous 
places. This is unwise and unjust, so long as 
there exists a necessity for excluding works of 
merit that are unsold, and have had no chance 


of sale elsewhere.* 


* We recognise fifty-five pictures which have been 


exhibited eleewhere—prinocipally at the Royal Acatemy, 
for many of them are by members of that body. Amon 
them are:—‘ Interior of Rosslyn Chapel,’ by Davi 
Roberts, R.A.; the large, although very meritorious 
ure of ‘Dante,’ by George Patten, A.R.A.; the 
Nativity,’ by H. Howard, R.A.; ‘the Young Sailor,’ 
by T. Uwins, R.A.; ‘Rebecca,’ by 8. Drammond, 
A.R.A.; the‘ Players’ Reception of the Author,’ by D. 
Maclise, R.A.; ‘Romeo and Juliet” by J, Hollins, 
A.R.A.; ‘ Dinner-time in the Ref » by 8. Hart 
"; ‘John Kuox,’ by J. P. t, R.A.; ‘ Christ and 
oman of Samaria,’ by J. R. Herbert, A.RA.; 


A. majority of these are large 
we have also—by members of the Society 
Artis's—contributions (seen to great advan- 


last M Harlstone, 

oes eee eons tase Tomkins, Wilson, 
, Josi, Holland, & , &c. seen at the 
Borel Academy —pai by Linnell, Poole, Frith, 
Harsley, Simson, he. ac. epee tomas wera 
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Our present business, however, is far ese with 
what ought to be, and might be, than whatis. Our 
duty is by no means a pleasant one ; it cannot 
be agreeable to us to call for severe censure upon 
individuals by whom we, at all events, have 
been ever treated courteously. Year after year 
we have striven to avoid it. Matters, however, 


have now reached a climax, and we can no | 


onger expect to enjoy public confidence if we 
om oA fo ‘aon om thoughts freely, and 
communicate “ facts” with becoming “ bold- 
ress.” Thedeath of Mr. Seguier, it is known, 
vacated a nominal post in the Institution ; that 
gentleman was its “curator”; and, as we know, 


although he could not prevent much of which | 


he entirely disapproved, he acted as a salutary 
check upon, and a wholesome control over, the 
partialities of the two or three Directors who, for 
some years back, as now, take upon themselves 
the duty of preparing the Exhibition ; that duty, 
however—and we say it in the plain common- 
sense meaning of the words—consisting of little 
more than directing certain pictures of certain 
artists to be hung in certain places, and leaving 


the remainder to the caprice of Mr. Baruard, the | 


keeper. The place which Mr. Seguier unhappily 
vacated has not been filled. We are to assume 
that Mr. Barnard is to occupy that and his 
own—to be keeper and curator—whose will 


(always after the few “ pets” have been pro- 


vided for) is to be law. We have this year so 
lamentable a proof of what the hereafter is to be, 
that, if some effectual stir be not made in the 
matter, the British Institution will become as 
mischievous as it might be useful—a means of 
humbling and deteriorating, instead of “ pro- 
moting” the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom. 

There may be no foundation for a rumour— 
very prevalent—that gratuities somewhere, after 
the sale of a picture, will be accepted ; but that 
gratuities have been given (whether asked for or 
not, is not the question) is capable of proof; 
nay, that some of the underlings about. the 
establishment have rudely demanded money, 
and used threats of a future memory when it 
has been refused.” These and some other “ sus- 
picions” 
tion. We refer to them that they may be in- 
quired into. But concerning certain “ rActs” 
there can be no doubt; and these facts are of 
themselves amply sufficient to convict the Di- 
rectors of culpability—the Directors passive, 
of producing serious evil by neglect or indiffer- 
ence to their duty; the Directors active, of 
using their official privileges and power unduly 
and unfairly ; and the 
shameful incapacity or direct cupidity. 

Those to whom we make this appeal must bear 
in mind that our case is not easily made out: 


* We can do little more than hint at these matters; 
bat if the “ Directors’? deem it right to institute inqui- 
ries, they cannot fail to obtain sufficient information. 

We copy passages from two letters that have been 
addressed to us :— 

“I wish to call your attention to a fact which occur- 
red on the varnishing cay at the British Institution. I 
had been occupied on my picture, and although it was 
placed in sucha position that I gave no person em- 
ployed there any trouble, yet, to my eurprise, on leav- 
ing the place I was arrested by an underling with a re- 
quest for money, and, as | did not see the necessity for 
complying with his demand, | was followed down stairs 
to the door,” 

Of course, if any Director apply for it, we shall refer 
bim for farther information to the artist. 

The other letter alluded to enclosed a copy of one 
addressed to a Director, to which the Director Aas not 
yet condescended to reply. \t contains this passage 
referring to a picture rejected : 

“ I have strong grounds for sus 
ture has been unfairly dealt with 


aes in the establishment; which I shall be most 
ppy toexplain t f i D 
pen —-44 yous ; you will afford me an oppor- 
: am eens ey any queru 
ng, a8 it te the Hirst time | have had a picture rejected 
At ay object in otdorsing you is to 
ure was act om- 
mittee; and if so, heuer it —y oe 


Shoud such be the case, | 
no farther remark to —— Ay quite eatiaed, and bave 


4 course the name of artist j 
vice of the Directorr. _ also is at the ser- 


Or Over-sensitive feel. 


do incaleulable mischief to the Institu- | 


“ keeper,” of either | 


pm J that — pic- 
y some subordinate | 


you will not think that | 


rejected by then. | 


| gn artist who complains does so under the belief 
that he makes a powerful enemy—at whose 
| mercy he must inevitably lie. If, then, we men- 
tion only such facts as are notorious to all—and 
| point at others, to be proved, if the Directors call 
or proof—our motives will be understood and 
appreciated. 

First, we ask how it was that the only picture 
sent by Mr. Redgrave, A.R.A., was rejected ? Mr. 
Redgrave is an artist whose genius is so univer- 
sally recognised that he can bear to have his 
name mentioned. No one who knows anything 

of British Art will hesitate for a moment to be- 
lieve that the circumstance arose from no ab- 
sence of merit in his proffered contribution. 

Next, we ask why a picture by Mr. Creswick, 

A.R.A.—not previously exhibited—was refused 
admission? Three of his works are placed, cer- 
tainly ; and if there had been a rule of hanging 
no more than three pictures by any artist it 
_ would have been a wise one. But there are half 
| ascore of painters—every one of them Mr. Cres- 
wick’s inferiors—who have more than three in 
| this Exhibition. 
Next, we ask why of two pictures sent by Mr. 
| Boxall, only one was hung? It isa gem of the 
| purest class—thrust out of sight into a corner. 

Next, we ask, why the only offering of Mr. W. 
| E. Ward was rejected? It was, we understand, 
a small picture describing an incident in the 
early life of Napoleon—designed, perhaps, as a 

companion to one exhibited some three or four 
| years ago, of which Napoleon was also the hero, 
| which the Duke of Wellington purchased—and 
| which we know to be one of the main favourites 
of his gallery. Those who know the works of 
Mr. Ward will readily believe that this excluded 
| painting would have done honour to the col- 
| lection. 
| Why was a picture—the only one sent—by 
Mr. Stonehouse refused admission? He is an 
artist of whose works we see far too few. 

Why were two pictures—never exhibited—by 
| Mr. Philip rejected? It will be remembered 
that, two years ago, he sent a picture (and it 
made a reputation, notwithstanding it was placed 
in the south room) of ‘ Don Quixote.’ Last year 
he contributed three small paintings in one 
frame, to which the name of another artist was, 
most unfortunately for him, attached in the ca- 
talogue, 

Why were two pictures—not exhibited before— 
by Mr. Middleton rejected, and only one ac- 
cepted? His works have always been among the 
most favourite works in the Gallery. 


| 


the world is sufficiently familiar—by Mr. Hay- 


are), and a picture which, at all events, would 
have had the recommendation of novelty, inas- 
much as it had not been seen elsewhere, was 
turned out? 

It will be readily believed that cases of this 
kind are very numerous ; others we could name; 
but all artists cannot bear—as those we have 
particularly specified can do—to have publicity 
given to the fact that they have been insulted 


and injured by some one acting for twenty-two | 


of the first noblemen and gentlemen of England. 
Who will hesitate to believe that only a few of 
the circumstances which call for animad version 


custom of artists to brawl! about their wrongs ; 
they are far more prone to let them eat into their 
hearts. 

Look to other evidence of scandalous misma- 
nagement—or worse. Can there be any doubt 
as to who are the artists now “in favour?” 
| a easy is it to ae who are the artists 
of favour—or with no patron powerful within 

doors. Where is Mr. Webster's beautiful cabinet 
picture—painted expressly to be shown here ? 
He sends but one—it is pushed out of the way. 
Where is Mr. Poole’s picture of ‘The Plague in 
London —a work that did achieve fame, and will 
_ Secure immortality? Thrust into the dark room 





Lastly, we ask why two pictures—with which | 





close to the ceiling. Where is the work—a work 
of undoubted genius—by Mr. Elmore? Placed 
out of sight ; and, to “ damn” it more effectually, 
just above a wretched daub. 

We might extend the list of “ atrocities” of 
this kind so as to fill a column. 

Why are there so many absentees—artists who, 
in former times, contributed to the Exhibition 
works that did it honour, and largely aug- 
mented its attractions? Why are only six of the 
members of the Royal Academy among the ex- 
hibitors here ; and why, with two exceptions, are 
their pictures those that have been seen else- 
where ? 

We believe we have written quite enough to 
show the Directors that there are solid grounds for 
a searching inquiry into the management of the 
British Institution. Under existing circumstances 
it confers very little benefit on artists, and effects 
less towards “ promoting the Fine Arts in the 
United Kingdom.” Year after year, a most unfair 
spirit has been manifested ; this year it has be- 
come utterly intolerable; and it is the bounden 
duty of the public press to render grievances 
known, as the only mode by which to obtain re- 
dress. We respectfully, but very earnestly, entreat 
the attention of the Directors to the present con- 
dition and future prospects of the Institution. 
Of its internal arrangements we know nothing; 
we cannot do more than guess that its income 
exceeds its expenditure; and, consequently, it 
may not be “convenient” to let “ prizes” be 
offered only at intervals “ far between.” But, 
surely, whatever the receipts may be, they are 
obtained by the labours of the artists, who are 
justified in demanding, at least, that they shall be 
treated with courtesy and reasonable show of 
fair play. If the income be insufficient, and the 
wealtby Directors decline to augment it (which 
we are very certain would not be the case if the 
matter were properly placed before them), it is 
insufficient only because there seems to be astu- 
died design to prevent the Exhibition from being 
popular, consequently, attractive and profitable. 
But we do believe that, instead of means falling 


short, they are, even with all the drawbacks, 


greater than are required for the maintenance of 


| the establishment inits present state. No account 


has, we imagine, ever been laid before the parties 
most interested in the result, and who have aright 


| to know something concerning them. The Di- 


rectors are, it is true, very far removed from the 


_ suspicion of aught that is unworthy of English 


gentlemen ; and we cannot doubt that of the 
twenty-two, a vast majority know as little about 
the proceedings — financial and all other— 


as do the merest tyros among the exhibitors. 
don, were hung (huge masses of canvas they | 


But this is with the artistsa secondary considera- 
tion. Noartist has ever, we believe, uttered the 
slightest complaint on this ground. They have 
abstained, with exceeding and persevering deli- 
cacy, from in any way interfering with the finan- 
cial concerns of the Institution. They look to it, 
or rather have looked to it, asa source of honour, 
and of pecuniary advantage only as enabling 
them to show, that they may find purchasers for, 
the produce of their labours. 

If the Directors will but exercise their jurisdic- 
tion over the Institution—first making due in- 
quiries as to the causes of evils, the existence of 


_ which is as clear as the sunat noonday—preventing 
have come to our knowledge? It is not the | 


their recurrence and announcing their determina- 
tion to introduce a new and better “ order of 
things”—the British Institution may yet be made 
the mighty helper of genius, and its great re- 
ward; if, however, on the contrary, year after 
year,a bad system is continued, and no one is 
made responsible for the mischief that ensues, it 
must eventually fall to the ground; artists must 
seek elsewhere for encouragement and recom- 
pense ; and the public be taught to know that the 
“ patrons of British Art” are, in reality, acting the 
part of its oppressors. 

We, now—having discharged a most irksome 
and painful duty—proceed to notice the princi- 
pal pictures contained in the Exhibition of 1844. 
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1844. 


There are, as we have intimated, 436 
of which are in sculpture*. 


NORTH ROOM. 
No.1. ‘Studyof a Head,’ W.Erry, R.A. Ahead 


works, nine 


of the Saviour seems to have been first intended | 


here, and it is well that the picture has not been 
so entitled ; for, how great soever may be its other 
merits, the expression is rather that of human emo- 
tion than of divine sentiment. 

No.2. ‘A Dutch Village—Twilight—Moonrise,’ 
H. Bricut. Many times have we seen the same 
effect and arrangement by the same hand—a fall 
moon just clearing the horizon, with its disc cut 
by the foreground objects. The effect is admirably 
managed, and puiome the better that it has been 
so often repeated. The scene may be a veritable 


Dutch village, but it looks marvellously like a | 


composition. It is forcible and highly effective. 
No. 3. ‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance. A principal object 
in this picture is a case of stuffed humming birds, 
carefully studied although painted, apparently, 
without effort. 


room, which serves to repeat the white on which 
some of the fruit is laid. 

No. 4. ‘The Franciscan Convent, Cintra,’ J. 
Ho.ianp. An interior of mixed Gothic. The 
light falls upon the high altar; the whole is painted 
in a manner studiously easy, insomuch as at times 
to approach looseness. 

No. 9. ‘On the Firth of Forth,’ J. Wruson. 
As simple a composition as can be well conceived, 
and looking very like a geuuine locality. It isa 
flat coast scene, unpretending in colour, but dis- 
tinctly the production of a mind in direct commu- 
nion with Nature. 

No. 10. ‘A Dance,’ W. E. Frost. The revels 
of a company of, we presume, fauns and wood 
nymphs, painted with attention to what we might 
suppose to be the spirit of such a scene; but so 
much has been done by the ancients, as also by the 
reatest of the moderns, with precisely the same 
gures, that in looking at all pictures of mode- 
rate merit in this vein, —— cannot be 
avoided, and the less so when the figures and posi- 
tions are so much alike. The drawing is exceed- 
ingly correct, the grouping skilfully managed, and 
the composition decidedly good. Pity there was 
so little novelty in choice of subject. 

No. 16. ‘A Landscape —Cornwall — Autumnal 
Morning,’ H. Braicut. This beautiful little pic- 
ture is not so pronouncedly in the peculiar man- 
ner of this artist: it seems to indicate a change 
to something more finished in execution. It is 
composed merely of a cottage, a tree, and a brook, 
brought by the nicest skill into ‘‘ a most sweet ac- 
companiment.”’ 

No. 17. ‘A Mallard,’ G. Lance. This is a 
passage from the larder. The bird, the very ex- 
quisite of wild ducks, is laid upon his back with- 
out a feather out of place, so that we are led to 
inquire the manner of his death. A bunch of 
fresh grapes is hanging above the bird—we say 
fresh, because this condition of the fruit is point- 
edly insisted on. 

No. 18. ‘Contrary Winds,’ T. Wessrer, 
A.R.A. It would be difficult to divine the mate- 
rial of this work from its title. The scene is a 
cottage interior, on the floor of which stands a 
washing-tub full of water, round which are assem- 
bled a group of urchins, who are furiously blow- 
ing the paper sail of an embarrassed craft, which 
seems to heave upon the swell occasioned by 
moving the washing-tub. Apart, on the left, sits 
an admirably-painted grandmother, absorbed in 
her knitting, so much so that the main interest of 
the scene does not extend to her ; indeed the work 
is thus, it is to be lamented, divided into two 
very charming little pictures. The old woman is 
equal to the best efforts of the best period ofthe Dutch 
school. The artist has offended somebody, for he 
who usually filled the post of honour is this year 
thrust down far below the eye; yet the picture has 
never been shown elsewhere: it is one of Web- 
ster’s best productions, and ranks among the most 
attractive contributions to the gallery. 


* We do not consider it necessary now to notice 
those we have commented upon when exhibited else- 
where. There are two or three exceptions to this rule, 
referring to pictures which have been hung, but not 
8cen, in other exhibitions.; 
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No. 20. ‘The Nurse,’ Coxe Smyru. She is 
seated watching a cradle by her side, a kind of 
subject by no means suited to the powers of the 
artist. This little picture is forcible in sentiment, 
pe ‘* German,”’ and cutting in colour and 
outline. 


No. 22. ‘ The Studio,’ J. Sant. We see here an | 
| artist in his sanctum, surrounded by the various | 
paraphernalia of his labours and amusements. He _ 


is seated before a huge canvas, whereon so 


ng 
is out of joint, if we may credit the legend in his | 


lengthened visage. It is a picture on which great 
labour has been : 


with the best results; but it is overdone with 


matter: the eye is distracted by the variety of | 


objects, and the reflection of the figure in the 
glass is brighter—better rounded and more sub- 
stantial than the painter himself—circumstances 
which detract from the main value of the com- 
position. 

No. 23. ‘The Farrier’s Shop,’ H. J. Bop- 
DINGTON. The shop itself and shed are well 
painted; but in the overhanging tree the eye has 


The glass by which they are co- nothing to rest on—the whole is frittered away 


vered is most faithfully expressed, and without | 
any other reflection than that of the window of the | 


to a thousand insignificant points. The work is 
elaborate, but the value of the labour is not felt: 
in the foreground it is careful, but the caution 
descends to flatness and insipidity. 


No. 24. “ Distant View of Bolton Abbey, York- | 


shire,’ Copiey Frietpinc. Every exhibition 
has its Bolton Abbey, and many of late have been 
agen by this gentleman, who does not succeed 

y any means so well with wooded scenery as 
with that of which mountains constitute the prin- 
cipal feature. The effect here is successfully de- 
scribed, being that of a storm darkly veiling one 
portion of the sky, while the distance is yet lighted 
up by the sunshine. 

No. 25. ‘ Retirement,’ F.Srone. Thisis a por- 
trait costumé, that of a lady who is seated in an “‘ oak 
parlour.”’ It is throughout most carefully wrought, 
treated with elegance and taste, but cannot, of 
course, excite an interest mv to the imaginative 
subjects by the same masterly hand. 

No. 32. ‘Sancho’s Letter tohis Wife,’ A. Eac. 


This picture strikes the spectator very forcibly in | 


two ways—first, from its excellence in one respect, 
and from its defectinanother. The figures are five, 


| the Duchess, Sancho, and three ladies, all of 


whom are painted in the perfection of a brilliant 
but unexaggerated daylight effect: although the 
party are in achamber, there is no deep shadow ; the 
artist has been true to his purpose, but, unfortu- 


nately, his keynote of colour—the green robe of | 


the Duchess—calling for an abundance of cool tones 
throughout the composition, these have fallen ex- 
treme hee in their highest lights, and so impart- 
ing to the whole anexcessive degree of ‘‘ mealiness.”’ 
Otherwise the work is admirable; even Sancho 
himself, so difficult of realization, is not without suc- 
cess, although certainly wanting in the crispness 
which gives the relish to his own proverbs. 

No.33. ‘Cogitating the Poor Law Bill,’ P. West- 


| corr. A single figure—(much like a poor shoe- 


maker who has been for some time out of work)— 


| is inwardly del ating some grave subject culled 
| from the columns of a newspaper, which he holds 


in his left hand. The account of hard living and 
the prospect of hard dying are forcibly given ; but 
the shirt-sleeves of the poor fellow are a very 
fantastic piece of painting : they have been surely 
Sreaked in by some tenth-rate Dutch painter. 

No. 34. ‘ The Times,’ T. Crater. A can- 
dlelight scene in humble life, the persons pre- 
sented being a shoemaker, his wife, and a male 
friend or relation, who is reading the Times. 
The candlelight effect is exceedingly well painted, 
but there is some discrepancy in the reading 


o. 35. ‘Sleeping Nymphs and Satyr,’ W. 
Erry, R.A. When this accomplished artist falls 
into error, the mischief is always so prominent as 
to force itself exclusively on the consi of 
the beholder. The argument runs thus:—A 
satyr and two nymphs sit down in the shade toa 
repast of fruit and wine. The choicest of the 
fruit is eaten, the wine is drained to the last 
drop, and the golden ewer cast on the ground; 
the nymphs are now sunk in sleep, induced by 
their potations and a sultry afternoon; but the 
satyr, not so easily overcome, is awake, 

with his back to the spectator, and binding the 
hair of one of the nymphs with wild flowers ; and 
the relations of these two figures exclusively con- 


bestowed, and, in some respects, | 


stitute a most beautiful picture. But it has another 
side—that wherein the objection lies: the 
second nymph, who lies at the left side of the 
satyr, is cast upon the with an abandon 
which few painters save Mr. Etty would attempt, 
the bod ing foreshortened, with one of t 

limbs raised in a manner to outweigh all the rest 


of the picture; it is, moreover, preposterously 
large and heavy, competing in volume with the 
entire body. 


No. 39. ‘The Spring Pond,’ A. Griperr. 
This picture seems to merit a place: it is 
hung so high that we cannot see what he means 
by a ‘ Spring Pond.’ 

No. 42. ‘ A Syrian Dragoman, with attendant 
Nubian Boy,’ W. Simson, A portrait of a young 
man in eastern costume, reclining on an ottaman, 
and about to receive a cup of coffee which the 
Nubian slave is a out forhim. The Nubian 
may or may not be a study from the life; be it as 
it may, he has the character of the nation *. 

_No. 43. ‘ The Ballad,’ C. Duxes. This is a 
simple but very beautiful little picture, composed 
of a beg ae girl seated on the seashore, the for- 
mer ing to the latter “‘ the ballad.’’ There is 

much sweetness in the character of the heads, and 
| the utmost care in every part of the work. 
No. 46. ‘ All Sham—Wanted a Holiday,’ F. P. 
|Sreraanorr. It is here shown that a boy is 
| feigning illness to be allowed a holiday ; his mother 
| takes him to the village doctor, who is feeling his 
| pulse. There is less of care in this production 
| than in many we remember ever to have seen by the 
| same hand; it is also matter of surprise that the 
| same faces should be so continually reproduced : 
would not a little variety give more value to the 
works of this excellent painter ? 
| No. 47. ‘ View of Colebrook Vale, near Uredi- 
_ ton,’ F.R. Lez, R.A. A view over a slightly un- 
| dulating country, a favourite style of landscape 
| with this artist. From the foreground a road 
| gradually descends until lost amid trees, a suc- 
| cession of which leads the eye to a beautiful airy 
| distance. 
_ No. 48, Féte de Mariage,’ F. Goopaty. This 
| is the production of a mind teeming with the 
| imagery of nature—the result of powers of ob- 
| servation which nothing available can escape. 
| The scene seems to be in Brittany, as indicated by 
| the costume: it is a féte de mariage, and no 
_ where is this forgotten, for every inch of the 
| canvas contributes its quota of life to the general 
rejoicing. The figures we could not wish placed 
otherwise than we have them: a company of glad 
_ dancers occupy the midst of the throng ; the atten- 
| tion of the bridegroom is diverted by the entrance 
of Monsieur le Curé, whose gratulations he mo- 
| destly acknowledges, while the bride receives the 
| compliments of a not positively old, but stale- 
looking elderly gentleman; this is, perhaps, M. 
| le Proprietaire, or the village apothecary. Tae 
compliments are nage to the bride through the 
| bride’s mother, who sits beside her. The colour 
| of the bride is perhaps too crude in white and 
red to harmonize with the rest of the picture— 
| elle saute aux yeux. The work is, however, ad- 
mirable in its definition of character, movement, 
and expression; indeed, we know of no living 
artist who has done anything superior to it. 
Let us express an earnest hope that this young 
artist (he has, we understand, only very recently 
en upon man’s estate) will avoid the per- 
petual longing to compose his subjects out of con- 
tinental scenes and characters. He may do honour 
| to his own country—and surely it is fertile enough 
| in all that an artist can desire. 

No. 50. ‘ Burlington Quay, Coast of Yorkshire,’ 
A. Cunt. There is appearance of embarrass- 
ment in the management of the buildings in this 
view, which is generally inferior to all we have 
seen by same hand, 

No. 51. ‘ Evening,’ T. Stoney Cooper. Al- 
though this picture, in sweetness of colour and 
** clean ”’ painting, does not ual some of the ear- 
lier works of this artist, it is nitely better than 
many of his recent productions. The distance is a 
beautiful speculum of atmosphere, wherein we see 
here and there objects lighted up by the rays of 
the departing sun. 

No. 52. ‘ Rockford Mill, Devon,’ F. R. Lex, 
R.A. The mill is almost concealed by trees, and 
the thread of water by which it is put in motion 
comes struggling onward through a maze of huge 
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stones, which constitute the principal objects in 
ition. 
No 3b ‘The Apparition that appeared to the 
Second Lord Lyttleton,’ T. Vow Hoxsr. This is, 
imprimiu, a singular choice of —. and again 
a somewhat extravagant manner of treating such a 
subject, for the figure and the epparition are life- 
sized. The nobleman is seated at a table writing, 
and near him stands the apparition in white, bold- 
ing a deve to her breast. Lord Lyttleton has 
turned his head towards the spectator, and it is 
sufficiently evident from the position that it is but 
the instant of the completion of the movement: 
his eves are fixed on the figure, but there is no 
expression of alarm, which might be admitted to 
the most self-possessed of earthly beings under 


such a visitation. The colour in the human figure | 


i objectionable. If it were the purpose of 
he artist to distinguish between the warmth of 
life and the frigid stone-like apparition, it could 
have been done easily without departing so far 

. Much of the depth of the work is 
lost, because the varnish is chilled upon it. It i 
as with all Mr. Holst'’s pictures) abundant in evi- 


of genius, but assuredly of genius not rightly | 


applied ; not devoted to its highest purpose ; not 
so exercised as to confer honour profit upon 
the producer, by instructing and gratifying the 
5 r.* 

No. 58. ‘ Labour in Vain,’ Hasior Browne. 
This picture is placed very high i we think the 
piquancy of the subject might have procured it a 
more favourable place, in preference to some one 
of the many vapid absurdities so much lower. The 
anecdote is of a poor blind musician, who is play- 
ing before the door of a house from which the 
** tenant moved last quarter.”” 

No. 63. ‘A Leafy Nook,’ H.Jursum. Asweet 
example of an artist whose works are always 
charming— because always true to nature. 

No. 66. ‘ Varenna, on the Lake of Como,’ G. E. | 
Heainc. The character of this picture is such as 
we are all familiar with, but we rarely see it illus- 
trated so happily with its own cognate effects as it 
is here ; the picture is full of light and air, and the 
remote distance is charmingly described. Few 
better works have been painted in England of late 
years : it does honour to the Exhibition of which it 
is one of the most attractive objects. 

No. 68. ‘ On the Clyde,’ T. Cazswicx, A.R.A. 
There is much more edesse in this picture than 
in some others by the same hand ; we have not here 
to complain (as we sometimes have) of that lifeless 
russet hue which leaves never assume till after they 
have been shed. Down a deep and rocky 
go painted palpably enough to serve for a 
study in geology—the sullen stream pours its di- 
vided volume, showing only its colour where 
broken by rocks and shelvings; the rocks are in 
a great measure covered with the redundant foliage 
of mature summer, beautifully but most unobtru- 
sively painted; a “ brother of the angle” is 
** flogging the stream’’ with the fly, we presume. 
We recommend him to try the minnow, as best 
suited to the colour of the water. 

No. 69. ‘ Bride of Death,’ F. J. Banxer. This 
is a subject fitted only for a small picture, but 
treated bere with life-sized figures. The story, we 
presume, is that oftwo lovers, who, being on the 

»int of marriage, the maiden fell sick and died. 

be is extended upon a couch, and her lover, with 
his face hidden in his hands, is lamenting his be- 
reavement. The artist, in his anxiety for the 
beauty of the departed, has left her cheek rather 
with the bloom and roundness of life than with the 
sunken pallor becoming a ‘Bride of Death.’ The 
draperies are effectively studied ; but there is no- 
thing in the subject to warrant attempted grandeur 
in its treatment. 

_ No. 70. *‘ Kilchattan Bay, Isle of Bute,” M. 
STANLEY, A.R.S.A. A seaside scene, with dis- 
tant aoe, ~~. whole rendered with more 
grace orce than any picture we have rece 

— by the ow hand. es atly 

‘0. 74. * The Castle of Altenahr, near Bonn, o 

the Rhine,’ T. Vow Housr. It is a view of 4 
country fantastically wild, broken and heaved up 
into a multitude of salient points and coniform 


* We have not thought it necessary to alte 
a the ures of tine erratic man af genten, 
although, an » be is , 
—y* -unbappe y - ever removed beyond the 
— the virtues of our predecessors we may learn 


| a thunder-storm, which, by the way, isa very pro- 


the best and the worst are twin 


It is | 


the way, is not so abundant in the most estimable 


look ill at ease. Their faces want breadth and | 


_ otherwise, the subject is one of little interest. 


| he will outlive j 


| Did they crush him ? 


Censure. From the faults as | 


| as in this picture, 


ills, th ion of German teufeley and mys- 
+ 2 which the artist has intended to invest with 
a drear interest by exhibiting it under the effect of 


eeling, inasmuch as the ac- 

Per a We might fancy that the sun er wee 

xtrav 80 

shone there. Of such extra — mind 

roduces them. Such a yearning the 

a : does not always speak in the most in- 
telligible phrase. 

No. 76. ‘Cattle and Figures on the Banks of a 
River,’ J. Deanman. Painted with much natu- 
ral force, and consequently interesting. The 
scenery is low, like that of some parts of the 
Thames—the time is morning. 

No. 77. ‘A Shady Glade,’ H. J. Bopp1neron. 
Painted with every attention to natural propriety 
and effect, and the a aay graduated to 
the depth of the distant shade. 

No. 80. ‘The Scotsman’s Address,” A. Fra- 
srr. This is a feeble imitation of Wilkie—an 
attempt by no means tolerable. A girl is seated 
in a cottage or farm-house, it may be, looking to- 
wards her suitor, who appears at the window sa- 
luting ber with a very stupid and unmeaning smile. 
The picture is flooded with asphaltam, which, by 


works of Wilkie; and where it is found in quan- 
tity, it is associated with forcible character and 
brilliant colouring. 

No. 81. ‘ Spinning a Yarn,’ A. Morton. The 





“yarn” is in the hands of an old hard-weather | 

inmate of Greenwich Hospital, who is spinning it 

in behoof of his two mates. All this we may = 
ose by aid of the title, for without it there wo 

be no narration in the case. The old men seem 

fitted out in their ‘‘ Sunday best,” in which they 


character. 

No. 89. ‘ Wreck of a Sloop on the Hermitage 
Rocks, Jersey,’ E. W. Cooke. Nothing is left 
of the vessel but her deck, looking very like an old 
wreck. The sea rolls in too smoothly to be like 
nature. 

No. 91. ‘On the Danube—Morning,’ W. Lrv- 
Ton. There is much good painting in this pro- 
duction, but nothing sufficiently picturesque in the 
subject to entitle it to selection for a picture. 

No. 94. ‘ A Candidate for the Lists,’ C. Lanp- 
seer, A.R.A. Songeny Se portrait of a gen- 
tleman in armour: he is holding a tilting-lance, 
and we may es him to be mounted. If this 
be a portrait, the armed costume is an unfortunate 
selection both for the sitter and the painter; if 


No. 100. ‘ Village Girl and Dog,’ W. Baap.ey. 
This is a portrait in the manner of the school of 
Reynolds, and presents many points of yreat merit 
and beauty. 

No. 101. ‘ At San Lorenzo, Naples—Going into 
the Choir,’ S. A. Harr, R.A. ie interior, and 
certainly an improvement upon the latter works of 
the same artist, whose object is to paint his inte- 
riors with the most scrupulous attention to bare | 
fact ; in his anxiety for which, overlooking the legi- | 
timate aids of Art, his productions are often raw 
and tame. 

‘ No. 103. ‘ The Novice,’ A. E_more. A work 

of very considerable merit, upon which we offered 
some remarks on noticing the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition last year. The ‘‘ hangers” at the British 
Institution have placed it as near the ceiling as they 
could ; and, in order to manifest their judgment 
and taste as matters beyond dispute, they have 
placed immediately under it, and in a very good | 
ag oe one of the worst pictures in the collection. | 
Mr. Elmore is & young painter, recently returned 
from a long sojourn in Italy, where he has been 
studying assiduously and right well; British ‘ pa- 
trons”” have ent pom a welcome for him—a 
reward for him and an encourgement to him; but 

orance, and make a name that | 
will be honoured by men whose honour is worth 
something. Just so, ‘‘ the Directors” did with 
the pictures of Miller, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances after his return from his student-tour. 





No. 104. ‘Nell Gwynne sitting to Si 
Lely for her Portrait by order of Charles ee 4 


_ which overhang the strand. 
| have been placed amid trees, and surroun 





is watching its progress,’ H. Anprews. It is 
lamentable to see time and labour so 


ill-bestowed | 
Lely is painting in a salon | 


overdone with gaud and tinsel ornament. The 
sitter, in a glaring pink dress and flirting a fan, is 
enthroned at some distance, while ‘‘ Old Rowley” 
is seated by the side of the painter, wearing his 
hat and a pair of graceless sky-blue smallclothes. 
The same figures arranged on half the surface of 
canvas would have been much more pleasing and 
effective. 

No. 105. ‘ The River—Foreign Vessels, &c., on 
the Thames,’ E. W. Cooxe. This picture is 
wanting in effect: we see nothing but a broad 


_ reach of the Thames, with a Prussian brig coming 


up. The water, even making every allowance for 
Tienes water, is too ‘“‘milky.”’ Neither of these 
two larger pictures of Mr. Cooke are by any means 
so valuable as a ‘*gem” in the Middle 


Room. 
No. 107. ‘St. Olave’s Church, Borough, after 


the Fire, August 19, 1843,’ C. F. Wicxsreep. 


consulted here is that of Canaletto, 

uced the artist into the error of making 
his sky much too blue, and altogether wanting in 
the tion of tone so perceptible from the 
zenith to the horizon : in all else the little picture 
is admirably painted. 

No. 109. . . . T. Crane. Instead of a title, a 
couplet from ‘The Deserted Village” is pro. 
pounded to the spectator :— 

“ The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 
The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove.” 


Three figures are here presented—the maiden, 
the matron, and a suitor, who has the air of 
a modern Thornhill. There is much merit in 
the management of the picture: the love-suit is 
sufficiently clearly made out, and the reproving 
looks of the matron are intelligible and impressive; 
but the expression of the ‘‘ bashful virgin”’ is 
rather that of repugnance than Jove. 

No. lll. ‘ Aqua Cetosa, near Rome,’ W. 
Scrors. This is the production of an amateur— 
one of the Directors of the British Institution. It 
is hung in the best room on the line, and in about 
the most favourable position which the y SUp- 
plies. It is not a small picture, its size being 5 
feet in length by 4 feet in height. Of course it is 
not for sale. We may guess with what feelings 
this work will be contemplated by rejected candi- 
dates. If it possessed the merit in which it is no- 
toriously deficient, it ought not to have been plocet 
where it is. But it cogers gnu affair—the r‘chauffé 
of old sketches in Italy taken years ago ; to no hu- 
man being can it do any possible It may 
gratify the self-love of a vain man, who gives no 
thought to the agony of heart in others consequent 
upon his triumph ; but we believe few wi'l envy the 
fame the ‘‘ Director’’ has thus acquired. 

No. 118. ‘ Calypso’s Grotto — The Goddess 
weeps the departure of Ulysses,’ F. Dansy, 
A.R.A. The artist has sacrificed somewhat of 
Homer’s description, for the sake of the beautiful 
effect which he has given to his work—that of a 
sunset on the seashore. Calypso’s grotto is seen 
at some distance, pierced in the towering rocks 
It should poeeeny 

y 
flowering meadows and fountains, a kind of lo- 
cality which Homer reconciles as approximate to 
the seashore in his description. artist has, 
however, considered he had a right to give - — 


The feelin 
who has = 


| “*free translation” of the passage; and 
| produced A por of which it is scarcely too much 


to say, it is equal in force and beauty to that of 
the great _ over whom centuries of fame have 
rolled. picture justifies praise that w 
seem akin to hyperbole to those who are unable to 
examine it. It is in all respects a glorious work— 
an honour to British Art; and completely sustains, 
or rather restores, the reputation of the accom- 
plished painter. 

No. 122, ‘ Waiting for a Shot,’ A. Ca1sHoLM. 
A gamekeeper watching game, on which he is 
prepared to fire. The picture is painted in that 
coarse and hard manner, which artists often mis- 
take for effective and peculiar. The colouring is 
too spiritless and opaque to redeem in anywise the 
affected dash of the style. 

No. 123. ‘ Rue de 1’Ostellerie, Orleans,’ C. F- 
Tomkins. A street scene, painted with a feeling 
equal to that of the best masters who have ever 
touched this kind of subject. On attentively ex- 
amining the work, there is apparent much of the 
trick of Art ; but we are willing to be deluded by 

ht-of-hand so agreeable. 

No. 124. ‘The Avenue, Shobrook Park,’ F. R. 








_— 














1844. 





Lee, R.A. We cannot help speaking compara- 
tively of this work. Having seen the ‘ Avenue’ of last 
year, we =oe a aa yee picture of 
the kind b e artist, altho rspective 
effect is such as cannot be surpassed. The walk is 
most skilfully chequered by the shadows of the 
trees, which are beautifully diminished in force as 
the eye travels to the apparent terminus of the 
avenue. The foreground trees are pines, the trunks 
and branches of which are offensively hard and bony. 

No. 130. ‘ The Sea—Heavy Squall clearing off,’ 
E. W. Cooxe. We yet see 


see the vessels with less canvas set. One is a brig: 
she carries foresail and foretopsail, maintopsail and 


trysail, without a reef anywhere visible. A “heavy | 
| One of the best pictures of 
No. 132. ‘ Landscape, with Windmill,’ C. Simms. | 


squall ’’ would have split these sails to ribands. 


An unaffected view of a flat country, with a wind- 
mill for the principal object. The breaking of the 
foreground is somewhat artificial; but t is 
otherwise much truth in the picture. 

No. 133. ‘ Wood Scene,’ J. Starx. Itis always 
evident that this artist has studied nature closely ; 
and, therefore, to be lamented that his colour should 


be somewhat deficient of spirit and freshness. The | 
— 
that 
| charged with heavy and threatening clouds. It is 
No. 134. ‘ Teniers painting his celebrated eo 
picture exhibiting a compound of the Dutch and | 
It is the | 


trees in their character are full of natural truth : 
were they equally so in colour we should have 
nothing to desire. 


ture of the Works of Mercy,’ A. Rogrun. 


German in composition and execution. 
produce of a foreign artist: we welcome all such, 
for those of our painters will in nowise suffer 
by comparison. What we say of this picture we 
should say if it were unluckily the production of the 
most popular artist of our.own country. Teniers 


is ‘‘ surrounded by groups of contemporary artists | 
| thing in mortuum Adonin to make it purely clas- 


—the Duke Juan of Austria, his friend and pupil, 
is sitting, with his hat on.’’ The painter is tarned 


towards the spectator, and is in conversation with | 


the Duke ; and we are glad to observe that he looks 
somewhat ashamed of the limbs that the artist has 


to range up to the beauties of Teniers, he has been 


unlucky enough to succeed in some degree with | 


his greatest defects. The eye in passing over the 
work is fretted by a multitude of obtrusive ob- 
jects which, although properly a part of the back- 
ground, are brought forward with lights equal to 
those of the principal parts of the composition. 

No. 135. ‘ The Flower of Danblane,’ J. P. 
| Davis. 
| recently seen by this artist. The manner is free, 
| eveu insomuch as to cause us to wish it had been 
somewhat less so. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 142. ‘Scene on the Flemish Coast,’ J. 
Barton. A view of a flat shore at low water, with 
ships and boats high and on the sand. The 
whole has been carefully studied, and in close re- 
ference to nature—with the exception of the sand 
in the foreground, which is too woolly. 

No. 145. ‘A Veteran of the Aagle,’ J. Insxipp. 
An old gentleman is here seated in a punt, which 
is moored in a secluded nook of, perhaps, the 
Thames. He is fishing with a rod, and watching 
his float with the keenest anxiety. This is the pic- 
ture: for, although the artist has thrown in a blink 
of river scenery, we are of opinion, in the spirit of 
M‘Mahon’s famous recipe, that every drop of water 


beyond the punt spoils (not the punch, but) the | 
‘An Irish Peasant Girl at her Devo- 


picture. 
No. 146. 
ons,’ J. B. Smiru. A girl praying before a 
cross. The picture is high, but, as far as can be 
seen, the figure seems to have been carefully 
— 


— 

0. 155. ‘ Rocky Coast—Po! 

H. Baicur. A aoe title pa 
solid, and natural. The oan are 


, Cornwall,’ 

picture, fresh, 

charaetered with 

the excellence of those in the best of the coast 
“No. 139. * Le Mattina,? J, N A comps 

o. 159. * attina,’ J. Nosie. ny 

ne of the 


of Italian peasants worshipping before o 

pete images of the Virgin. The idea is thread- 
are, but the composition is judiciously made out. 

pane ee many H. 
RIGHT. A moor scene, pai ith great 

decision of touch and sweetness of colour. 





e ‘*‘tail of the | 
squall’ on the right of the picture, and the wind | 
is still blowing the crest off the chafing sea. All | 
this is well shown; but we could have wished to | 


A female portrait, and the best we have | 








No. 165. ‘ The Infant Christ wounding the Ser- 
pent,’ C. Brockxy. A large picture, intended 
probably for an altar-piece. The work is > = 

e 


happy illustration of the bruising 
head of the serpent. 

No. 166. ‘ A Cattle Shed,’ T. Sipney Coors. 
There is a sadden, grave, and staid colour ye oe 
out this production, which we have never before 
seen in any work of the artist. The cows 
and the dozing sheep are inimitably painted ;—there 
is never any in the excellence of the ani- 
mals. Trees are ie preaminnnt Soible of the artist : 
the tree here, which overhangs the shed, is the 
weak poiat of the pictnre. e are happy to ob- 
serve, in recent pictures, that something better has 
been substit for the leaden mannerism of the 
skies in previous works. 

No. 167. ‘ A Sussex Shrimper,’ S. P. Dennine. 

kind we have ever 
seen: it is composed of a single figure, habited in 
the hard-weather gear of a fisherman ; 

being covered in with a south-wester. Although 
nowhere ing in care, the main excellence of 


| the work is the inimitable painting of the face, in 


which there is more vitality than in any other we 
have seen for a long time. 

No. 169. ‘ Moonlight Effect—Dover Castle,’ J. 
Hayter. This is not in the department of Art 
practised by this gentleman : the effect is, 
the moon surrounded by a halo in a sky 


successfully made out. 

No. 170. ‘A Woodman,’ S. P. Denning. The 
face of the e, as in the companion picture, is 
admirably painted; but the work is not otherwise 
com to it. 

No. 172. ‘ Village of Buttermere, Cumberland,’ 
J. B. Pyys. A veritable eidvAAwv, coming up 


_in sweetness to the pastoral verse of the Greek 


minor poets. We have Buttermere in the title, but 
it is not like English scenery: we want but some- 


sical. 
No. 176. ‘ Italian Corn Field,’ A. Etmore. Far 
beyond the reach of criticism—not because of the 


| artist’s demerits, of the folly or ini- 
given him ; for it seems that, not having been able | 8 demerits, but because y or 


quity of the hangers. 
No. 186... . . W.Boxatt. 
“at evening time there shall be light.” 


| The quotation is from Zechariah : it is rendered by 
| a female figure seated and looking upward. Around 
| her head is a nimbus, and from the features speaks 
| the divine language of i 

| in very truth ‘‘ a gem of 


iration. The picture is 

purest water ’—beau- 
tiful and true in conception, and in execution a 
near approach to the perfect. It is the production 
of a finely poetical mind, who can make powerfull 
eloquent of virtue the fair face of woman, an 
compel a small covered piece of canvas to teach a 
lesson not easily erased. 

No. 188. ‘The Interior of St. Peter’s, Rome,’ 
J. Scarntetr Davis. There is, —— an 
infinity of labour in this picture, the value of ve 
much of which is lost for want of effect. The w 
is altogether flat and tame ; distance and space are 
very insufficiently expressed. 

No. 196. ‘ The Cowherd,’ J. Witson, jun. 
A boy with cows—most y \. 
an ec Hen dae Mother,’ W. “aed 

very elegant an agreeable composition ; por; 
trait of the mother is, perhaps, liable to the objec- 
tion that her native country is not sufficiently de- 
clared. a aa is, a ot good 
matter ; children are depicted wi e 
effect; and the execution of the whole aes 
considerable skill, care, and industry. 

No. 205. ** Dutch Boats in a Calm,’ E. W. 
Cooke. The boats are at the mouth of a canal, 
aoe waiting for a breeze. Thisis, perhaps, 

best pictare we have ever seen by the artist. It 
is i , taken , one of the choicest 
works of its class that been produced i: = 
land. If Mr. Cooke would always paint like 
he would soon be (and remain) at the head of 
profession. And why does he not ? ‘ s 
ws aioe ane aes i trooper 

. Smmson. P is a troc 
wearing defensive armour of the Cavaliers. 
He, with one or two others, is listening to a 
| ne she is singing and pla the guitar. 

subject is com , but tly treated, 
and finished with much care as well as 


— and taste. 
0. 208. ‘ Watch-tower near Andernach, on the 


! 
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Tasechle sbitey, paiaied ‘with Gingeler Sdelity 5 
i ility, pai with si yi 
every part of it has been finished with much care, 
and over the whole there is evident no ordinary 


“me of mind. - 
0.211. ‘ A Herring Buss off the Foreland, 
J. C.Goopen. Nothing save a heavy fishing- 
boat, with her broad lug-sail; but the sea, sky, 
and boat are judiciously harmonized. 

0. 214. ‘ Solitude,’ H. Dawson. Rocks and 
trees towering over a piece of still water. There 
is not subject enough to describe solitude, nor are 
the trees naturally coloured. 

No. 215. ‘ A Spanish Girl,’ T. M. Joy. The 
head and bust a female , reminding the 
spectator in its pose and character of one of Mu- 
rillo’s subjects. 

No, 222. ‘ Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight,’ H. 
Lancaster. The well-known rocks of this lo- 
cality constitute the principal objects of the com- 
position. The effect is a sunset, but with too 
great a prevalence of cold colour. 

No. 224. ‘ Landscape—Twilight Effect,’ T. 
Dansy. A composition presenting a small lake 
sooty . by lofty — ~~ The | 

a form appearance from the upper ridge o 
the cliffs wate the sky too uniformly. The ef- 
fect is given with much truth. " 

. ‘Warrior of the Olden Time,’ W. 
Erry, R.A. This is a most extraordinary pro- 
duction, abundantly nae and original, and 
equal to anything that ever been painted in its 
style. The canvas is a kit-kat, and the figure, 
seen to the waist, is equipped in plate armour, 
over which a black slave is tying the scarf. In 
the character of the features there is a solidity of 

urpose we rarely see. From the chin descends a 
long and intensely black beard, which is painted 
inav r manner. 

No. 230. ‘A Summer's Morning,’ N. J. Caow- 
Ley, K.H.A. A portrait of a lady arranging 
~— in her boudoir—simply and effectively 
trea’ . 

No. 233. ‘Sketch from Nature,’ Miss C. Na- 
sMyTH. An odd association—a growing hemlock 
and anempty cask—agreeably coloured. 

No. 234. ‘ Study from Nature,’ F.C. Lewis. 
The materials are some trees and a pond of water, 
which, in the mannerthey are here employed, con- 
stitute a most excellent picture. i 

No. 241. ‘ Christ and the Woman of Samaria, 
W. Gate. How many pictures are yearly painted 
of this subject! It seems impossible to convince 
artists generally of the disadvantages of painting 
from passages, in the illustration of which the 
greatest men have sought to emulate each other. 

No, 243. ‘Sweet Summer Time,’ C. Runet- 

type of the season, some girls are re- 
ing in a pool, shaded and enclosed 
whole is made out in good 


i happy effect. 

No. 244. ‘A Pastoral,’ T. J. . 4 this 
title is dignified a brook, with some willows, ook- 
ing much as if copied from a lithograph. : 
"No. 247. ‘ Interruption,’ J. Insxipr. A child 
being about to wash is ‘‘interrupted,”” and con- 
ceals her bosom as well as she can with her arms. 
This is not the act of a’child; but, to pass to the 

igue of the picture, ev ing is sacrificed 
toa for ‘‘ handling.” whole is a close 
i ion of Sir Joshua. 

No. 250. ‘Sheep Grazing,” H. Desviones. 

A small picture, pleasingly coloured, but without 


any originality. 

No. 24. * On the River Bure, Norfolk—Moon- 
light’ H. Baieur. Cheney pai , as are 

the moonlight pictures o artist. 

No. 252. ‘The Boatswain of the Main Guard,’ 
A. Morrow. A study of a Greenwich pensioner, 
full of character, but apparently painted in haste. 

No. 258 ‘View of London from the Terrace of 
York Buildings, Strand, on a Summer's Evening,’ 
W.E. Dicutox. This view of London is coa- 
fined to that of Waterloo Bridge, backed by St. 
Paul's in the distance. What is, however, 
is generally well rendered ; but there is too great a 

alence of cold 


ue 263. * Charles I. introduced to the Governor 
of Harst Castle,’ A. Cuisnotm. This compo- 
sition illustrates a in Sir Thomas Herbert’s 
Memoirs, but the incident is not of sufficient im- 
portance to bring forward Charles I. 

F. Newennam. The 


Be: GB. ks 0. 6 0 
portrait of a lady in black velvet, accompanied, in- 
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stead of title, by the 


quotation from Shakspere, 
** She never told her love,"’ &c. The artist has at- 
tempted deep sentiment in the expression, but the 
lady is assuredly pouting. In colouring the work 
is decidedly fine—firm and vigorous. 

No. 266. * The Octogenarian,’ J. Pennect. 
A portrait of an old gentleman, forcibly drawn 
but badly coloured. He is not yet an octogenarian 

ome fifteen years. 3 
OKO 967. ‘Near Lydford, Devon,’ W. OLiver. 
The substance of the picture is a brook, with 
glimpses of the distant country. There is less 
-- end breadth about it than in the water- 
colour works of this gentleman. 

No. 269. ‘ Landscape—Evening,’ R. Hitper. 
A composition of trees, buildings, &c.; but too 
much broken up for agreeable effect. 

No. 170. ‘View on the Coast of France, near 
Trouville,’ F.Garenwoop. Very much the cha- 
recter of the scenery at the embouchure of the 
Seine. The effect is most pleasing, and the co- 
louring harmonious. ; 

No. 279. ‘ The Lady in Waiting—Time of Louis 
Quinze,’ G. Lance. This picture were the per- 
fection of Art, if that consisted in the most exquisite 
in itation of the physique ofnature. ‘The Lady in 
Waiting’ is a portrait, that of a demoiselle attired 
in some respects according to the title. Her dress 
is an ancient silk fabric, so cunningly imitated 
that a piece of it would well serve to grace the 
pettern-book of a Lyons commis royageur. She 
carries a tray, in which is some fruit, painted as 
fruit has never been before painted. No Dutch 
artist has ever equalled this picture: the artist 
hes even outdone himself, and we are yet dissatis- 
fied because he has not yet succeeded with the 
microscopic texture of the human skin. 

No. 28). ‘ Near Hastings—Evening,’ A. Ciint. 
A charming effect without exaggerated colour. 
The aerial perspective is skilfully given. 

No. 284. ‘A Patriot—Study of a Head from 
Nature, for a larger picture,’ J. ParrripGe. 
This is, we believe, a portrait of Espartero: it is 
powerful in character, and the best we have ever 
seen by the artist. 

No. 289. ‘Scene on the French Coast,’ C. 
Pranwuite. In all our exhibitions these coast 
scenes abound, from the facility with which they 
are painted in an ordinary manner; this, however, 
is equal to many of the best exhibited. 

No. 291. ‘ Lucy Ashton at the Mermaiden’s 
Fountain,’ J.G. Mippteron. The resemblance 
between this picture and that of last year is too 
manifest: the face, feeling, and pose are the same ; 
and for Lucey Ashton the character is not suffi- 
ciently deep. 

No. 2%. ‘ Gil Blas exchanging rings with Ca- 
milla,’ A. Eoo. Gil is admiring the ring on his 
finger in a manner that would lead us to believe 
he had perception for nothing else, and with a face 
without a single trait of comment u 
nature. Without referring it to Gil Blas, there is 
much to be admired in the spirit and composition 
of the picture. This is one of the stock subjects 
of those of our artists who do not read for them- 
selves. 

No. 300. ‘ Remains of the Palace of Linlithgow— 
Evening,’ C. R. Staniey. A large picture, 
which may represent the locality with exactitude, 
but the manner of the work is extremely hard and 
cold; the trees are in full foliage, but the effect 
otherwise is that of a winter sunset. 

No. 332. ‘Near Newport, Isle of Wight,’ H. 
Bricut. A rocky stream shaded with trees is 
very unlike a feature of the scenery of the Isle of 
Wight. Be that as it may, this little picture is a 
gem, the excellence of which its author has never 
yet equalled in any preceding work. 

No. 48. Onthe Coast of Normandy,’ J. Witson. 
There is in every part of this picture evidence of 
power, and, we may add, of abuse of power : for, 
although the effect is admirable, the manner is ex- 
tremely careless. 

No. 355. * The Pet of the Tribe,’ Mrs. M‘Ian. 
Two gipsies are here playing with a child under a 
tree. The character is most efficiently given, and 
ve have pleasure in remarking the firm and decided 
n a of this lady,—one of the best of our fe. 
male artists. Still we must urge against this pic. 
ture that the child certainly Selenes ~g "he 
tribe. They have stolen it. 

_No. 357. ‘The Lady in the Robbers’ Cave,’ J. 
Giteert. This is av admirable picture, and would 
have been better had it been less sketchy. It is 


n human | 


| the mountains. 
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brilliant in colour, independent 
villainous in its impersonations as 
uld desire. ; 
Ses 358. ‘A Farm-yard,’ J. F. HERRING. This 
work is crowded with every object that can be 
made opposite to such a subject ; and the whole is 
executed with an anxiety for identity and detail 
injurious to the effect of the work. : Se 

No. 363. ‘Prospero and Miranda,’ H. Le Jeune. 
The title is accompanied by the line, 

“ Your tale, sir, would cure deafuess.”” 
Prospero is seated, and Miranda is kneeling and 
looking attentively at him. There is a purpose in the 
sentiment, and a substantiality in the method of this 
picture, which must be admired. We hail with 
genuine welcome all works after unhackneyed sub- 
jects which are treated with anything like un- 
borrowed manner. ; 

No. 364. ‘ The Danube, from the Ruins of the Cas- 
tle of Wissegrad,’ G.E. HertnG. Beforeus lies the 
river, stretching into distance, and bright with a 
golden sheen from the declining sun. The dis- 
tances, melting into light and air, are beautifully 
painted. 


in manner, and as 


Le Sage himself 


ever, not bey supported by the foreground, which 
is mudd opaque. 

No. 400. : Finishing the og Sport,’ W. 
Suayer. A road-side inn—the Lion—is the 
scene of the “‘ finishing,’’ at the door of which we 
see one or two gamekeepers, upon whom the host’s 
ale has had its full effect. The picture is large and 
elaborately painted. 

No. 419. ‘ The Great Hall at Hampton Court— 


' In this hall many of the plays of Shakspere were 


No. 367. ‘ Naomi and her Daughters-in-Law, | 


Ruth and Orpah,’ H. O’ Nett. There isa marked 
improvement in the works of this gentleman, inas- 
much as they are less artificial than the picture of 


last year ; although cot yet altogether free from | 


this fault, everything being unconditionally sacri- 
ficed to the relief of the figures, and thus the 
near, middle, and remote backgrounds are “‘ yblent”’ 
into almost equalized tone. Exceeding care in the 


originally performed,’ J. D. WinerieLp. This 
is a perfect representation of this famous interior : 
the magnificent roof is admirably painted, as are 
the other parts of the picture. 


SCULPTURE. 


No. 428. ‘ Dorothea, a marble statue in the pos- 
session of the Marquis of Lansdowne,’ J. Bext. 
She is seated and looking intently towards the per- 
sons by whom she is surprised. The figure is 
beautifully modelled, all the parts of the most de- 
licate mould, and in the features alarm is success- 
fully shown. 

No. 429. ‘Arethusa, a marble statue,’ F. 
Turvupr. The nymph is in a recumbent posture, 
but without any accessory whence to deduce a 
story. 

No. 430. ‘Eve and First Born,’ W. Caper 
MarsHauy. A group in plaster. Eve is recum- 
bent, and holds the child before her. There is in 


_ her features a quaintness ill adapted to the expres- 


study of the figures has led the artist into an undue | 


sharpness of outline. 
serve that the figures have a character much more 
appropriate than those of the last year.—No. 389. 


‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ is by the same artist, and ject. The work is carefully executed. 


painted upon the same principle. 

No. 372. ‘ Quiet,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A. A 
scene composed of rocks rising on each side into a 
ee wall, and enclosing a stream which 

as there widened into a basin. In allusion to 
the solitude of the place, we see a stag that has 
come to drink alarmed by some bird of the tribe 
piscator. This picture contains several charming 
passages indicative of the closest observation of 
nature. 

No. 373. ‘ Vessels off the Shears Lighthouse,’ 


We are much pleased to ob- | 


sion of maternal solicitude. e figure is mo- 
delled correctly, but without any striking point of 
beauty. 

No. 431. ‘A Female and Child, a group in mar- 
ble,’ E. G. Puysicx. There is no attempt at 


| any novelty in the treatment of this standard sub- 


the Poison from the 


No. 432. ‘ Eleanor Sucking et : 
. WooLner. 


Wound of Prince Edward, 


| small group in plaster, simply descriptive of the 


incident. 
No. 435. ‘ Prospero relating his Adventures to 
Miranda,’ J. H. coating A sketch—but one of 


| rich promise; we trust to see so beautiful and 


| of power and 


T.S. Ropins. This picture displays an extraor- | 


dinary abuse of colour. 
the water-colour productions by the same hand. 

No. 375. ‘ Evening— Interior of a Cottage,’ F. 
Goopa.t. A small picture, more sketchy than 
the works of this artist generally, but nevertheless 
very skilfully treated. 

No. 377. ‘ Life and Death,’ G. Lance. The 
** life’ of the picture is a bccale of gold fish, and 
the ‘‘ death,’’ a huge carp, given with a texture 
80 perfect as to invite the pressure of the finger. 

No. 392. * Meal-time—a Scene near Winches- 
ter,” W. Baker. A mower is wiping his scythe 
as preperatory to sitting down to the fare brought 
him by his wife. The figure is judiciously re- 
lieved by the sky and a light distance. 

No. 394. ‘ Landscape,’ H. Jutsum. A lux- 
uriantly wooded Fen, through which flows a ri- 
vulet, shallow and broken in its course by stones. 
The foliage is that of summer in its teeming prime ; 
the incidental lights, which fall here and there, 
are gracefully and most effectively distributed. 

No. 395. ‘ Scarborough Lighthouse,’ J. Bar- 
Ton. A low-water view of the entrance to the 
harbour. The artist has not worked upon such a 
scale of light and shade as to keep the objects in 
their places. 

No. 396. ‘The Highland Coronach,’ R. R. 
M‘lan. In this composition are described inci- 
dents immediately subsequent to the death of a 
clansman of the “ royal tribe,’”’ who had been 
killed in a recent encounter by a member of a 
hostile clan. The body lies extended on the 
ground, while the friends and relations of the 
dead man are assembled around, expressing their 
vehement grief. The most prominent figure is 
the foster-brother, who is swearing vengeance on 
bis dirk. The narrative is extremely well sup- 
ported by the whole of the impersonations. 

No. 398. ‘ View of the Mountain between Pont 
Aberglas! nand Vale Ffestiniog, Merionethshire,’ 
oe a ne sage A romantic scene, painted 

comin j isi 
saheienal 34 poetical effect, arising out of 


This part of the work is, how- 


It is in nowise equal to | not have been called ‘‘ Affection,”’ for, although we 


touching a thought properly worked out. It is full 
athos. 

io. 436. ‘ Maternal Affection, a group in mar- 
ble,’ E. B. Srernens. Another small work in 
marble, composed with great ability; but it should 


| cannot doubt of the existence of it, yet the imme- 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| ters-in-Law, Ruth and 


| ‘A Leafy Nook,’ H. Jutsum 


| 
| 
} 


b 


clouds with the distant tops of ody Wi River Bure, Norfolk, Moonlight, 


diate relations of the mother and child are not 
such as to sustain the title. 


[Our preliminary observations have occupied so 
much space, that we have been compelled to 
abridge our notices very considerably. } 


Works of Art sold at the British Institution, 1844, 
with the Names of the Purchasers. 

‘Dorothea,’ a marble statue, J. Bell, the "= of 
Lansdowne. ‘ Dutch Boats in a Calm,’ E. W. Cooke, R. 
Vernon, Esq., 50guineas. ‘Interior of Rosslyn Chapel,’ 
D. Roberts, R.A., John heepshank, - SA Land- 
scape, Cornwa)l—Autumnal Morning,’ H. Bright, Thos. 
Baring, Esq., 302. ‘A Summer’s Day, Bushey Park,’ 
J.D. ing eld, Thomas Baring, Esq., 50/° ‘ Rocky 
Coast, Po perro, Cornwall,’ H. Bri bt, G. C. Loftus, 
Esq., 101. * Near Newport, Isle of Wight,’ H. Bright, 
R. Vernon Beg.» 202, ‘A Mallard,’ G. Lance. ‘Uon- 
tra Winds,’ . Webster, A.R.A. ‘Sancho’s Letter to 
his Wife,’ A. Egg. ‘Cogitating the Poor-law Bill,’ 
P. Westcott, 45 guineas. ‘Spinning a Yarn,’ A. Mor- 
ton. ‘Pont d’Ai, in the Val d’Aosta,’ J. D. Harding. 
‘A Dance,’ W. E. Frost, F. Danby, Esq., 60 guineas. 
Fruit,’ - Lance. ‘At Evening Time there shall be 
Light,’ W. Boxall. ‘ The Interior of St. Peter’s, Rome,’ 
J. Scarlett Davis, John Hinxman, Esq., ‘Cottage near 
Windsor,’ J. Stark, 20 guineas. ‘ The Lady in Waiting,’ 
G. Lance, W. J. Broderip, Esq. Hay G. Lance. 
‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. ‘A Scene from “the Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” ’ W. P. Frith. ‘Naomi and her Daugh- 
1 ,H. O'Neil. “yor © 
Interior of a Cottage,’ F. Goodall. ‘Life and Death,’ 
G. Lance, W. J. Broderip, Esq. ‘A Group of Baronial 
Retainers,’ W. Simson, $. J. Lloyd, Esq., 50 guineas. 
R. Westmacott, Eeq., 5/. 
No. 265, F, Newenham, H. Farrer, . * Bilston Tor, 
Dartmoor. Devon,’ H. Bri nt I’ bira, Esq., 10/, 
‘ Féte-de-Mariage, H. codall, ir Charles Coote, 400/. 
A Cattle-shed,’ 8. Sidney Cooper. ‘A Scene on the 
Thames,’ G. Stanfield, W. Wether Esq., 6 gs. 
‘Study of a Head, W. Etty, R.A., Colis, Esq. 
oes | Nymphs and Satyr,’ W. Etty, R.A., R. Colls, 
airy,’ H. B. Chalon, A. B. St. er pee 
. Bright, 


Willoughby Gordon, 8. ‘ i the Olden 
Ting,’ W. hty RA. D, Warrior of the 
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THE ART-UNION. 





SELOUS’ OUTLINES FROM THE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


WE this month supply our readers with one of the 
series of Prt outlines desi in illus- 
tration of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,”” by Mr. H.C. 
Selous, for the subscribers to the ‘‘ London Art- 
Union” of the current D gee This plate, be it pre- 
mised—the subject of which is ‘ Christian and 
Hopeful shown the Pilgrims who have fallen from 
the Hill of Error’—is far from being the best of 
these drawings: it has been sel as the most 
readily adaptable to the form and size of this jour- 
nal—the one that might be most easily reduced in 
size so as to preserve entire the main force of the 
composition. We avail ourselves of the occasion 
to enter our protest against the mode in which seve- 
ral of our public critics continue to treat all at- 
tempts at “‘a new style” on the part of British 





artists. We read with contempt and ardent in- 
dignation the mincing negatives of some of our 


journalists, who make it their business to report of | 


Art as they do of wood-paving: they are deficient | 


of heart to appreciate the emotions expressed by the 
artist—they are deficient of charity even to strive 
to deal honestly with him who often, like another 
St. Sebastian, is bound and at their mercy, and 
whose heart bleeds anew after every malevolent 
arrow with which they pierce him. The outlines 
before us are worthy of better treatment than 
they have received at the hands of some of those 
‘*reviewers’’ who seek to sustain themselves 
on the credit side of public opinion by pronouncing 
an intended oracular condemnation of all pro- 
ductions of rising genius—critics who ever cling to 
what they conceive to be the safety-valve of uni- 
versal censure in all their relations with Art. 
Before we saw these outlines we had heard they 
were too German—that they were in the manner of 
Retzsch—that much was stolen from Michael An- 
gelo—much imitated from Flaxman. We would 
ask all such cavillers at mere manner—if in the 
technicality of outline the field is open to great 
originality—Can the line be rendered otherwise 
than slight or decided—or in some mediate de- 
ree between the two? In a range, ‘ore, so 
imited, there must exist a great similarity be- 


we know of no work which, if a comparison were 
the desideratum, could not be collated with some 
other work : which simple fact might afford plausi- 
ble ground for animadversion. 





But to proceed to the merits of these outlines. | 


They are disfigured by some errors, as well of 


execution as conception ; but they constitute | 


highest promise. The great blemish, and one 


which, of course, extends to the entire work, is the | 
misconception of the character of Pilgrim, who is | 
represented as a youth of a handsome and en- | 


gaging presence, and not inattentive to the trifles 
supposed to tend to personal adornment. He 
wears a nicely-cultivated moustache, his hair is 
rippled into romantic lovelocks, and his hose and 
jerkin fit him like his skin. If old John Bunyan 
could upheave the earth that lies heavy on him in 
Bunhill-fields to see the Pilgrim thus affiliated on 
him, he would at once pronounce him by no means 
the child of his brain. ‘‘ I dreamed,” says this 
prince of dreamers, ‘‘and behold I saw a man 
clothed with rags, standing in a certain place with 
his face from his own house, a book in his hand, 
and a great burden upon his back.’ The rags are 
figurative, and may be dispensed with; but we 
cannot patiently receive a version of the character 
so entirely different from conception created 
by allegory. The artist has been most anxious to 
invest his Pilgrim with modesty; whereas it had | 
been better to have exhibited in him a character of 
pious firmness and resolution, and that in im- 
personation of an older man, who should have 
passed the season of life in which its vanities have 
the strongest hold. This reading of the character 
of Christian is, we say, the great error throughout | 
these twenty-two comgestent. most of which | 
display otherwise great depth of thought, striking 
character, skilful composition, and masterly exe- | 
cution. 
The frontispiece is one 
plates of the series. Christian is here represented | 
asleep by the River of Death ; two angels hover over | 
him ; while Apollyon sits watching on the 
side, and the glorious sun of eternal life is 
beyond the waters. Apollyon is represented by the 





| outlines will be a very beautiful line engraving, 


| shillings)—will be delivered to all 


_ quires only to be known, to induce an immense 


of the most beautiful J, Pocock 


current 
other cost 
rising although we believe it is not wabliched by the sockty.” 


tween all outline drawings. But, even in painting, | C@Ution the artist; but they are not only the most 


te 
work of the same precnyes| 


withal a work of very high character—of the very Sant to state that they have been admirably copied 


| by Mr. Moses, an artist who in “ his line’ remains 


simple nude figure, but the head is disfigured b 
the horns and ears of an animal. Having given to | 
the figure a striking symmetry, it had been well to | 
have left to the features alone all expression of dire 
passion. Bu ryan gives a revolti description of 
the fiend ; and, as it may be 
sake in passio han physical 

rat! nate t phy ressi 

ways remembering that Satan cn Gaseeme ** the 


=< an angel of light.’’ 


shows jan in-the company of the shepherds— 
Know , Experience, Watchful, and Sincere— 
who, having proposed among themselves to show 
the pilgrims ‘‘ some wonders,’’ conduct them to 
the summit of the Hill of Error, whence they 
show them the remains of those who 
dashed to pieces, having been made to err by 
‘*hearkening to Hymeneus and Philetus as con- 
corning the faith of the resurrection of the 


And the most complicated of these drawi 
amo 


crowded with figures, every one of which bears 
evidence of intense thought, being endowed with 
language strongly descriptive of some cherished 
vice. Another full and utiful composition is 


|‘ Christian and Faithful before the evil Judges.’ | 
The whole of the heads in this drawing are full of 


character expressive of the most active and malig- 
nant of human passions. Hate-good, the judge, 
is admirably rendered, as is the witness Envy. 
The plate, also, descriptive of the ‘ Ascent of 
Christian and Hopeful to the Celestial City’ is a 
highly meritorious composition. The two figures 
are borne upward by angels, and preceded by a 
heavenly choir. The ascent and movement are 
forcibly represented by the treatment of the dra- 
pery, and many circumstances which contribute to 
— this impression. ereP , 

e cannot s at greater length of these plates 
individually. There is, here and » weakness 
and defect in drawing, and too t an affectation 
in the costume. is evidently a German 
style in them, against which we would earnestly 


promising efforts of the present time, they exhibit 
genius of the highest o ; sufficient, indeed, to 
warrant us in c comparison with any 
class (with one excep- 
ception, and that scarcely) that has ever been 
issued on the Continent. Mr. Selous has esta- 


blished a reputation by these outlines. It is plea- 


unrivalled.* 

Their publication is mighty te the credit of the 
Art-Union of London. series is amply 
worth the guinea contributed by each subscri 
to make up the mass. Yet accompanying these 
by Goodall, after Stanfield. The two — 
i. e., the series of w= ey outlines and the print 
(either of which would be fair value for twenty-one 
whose names. 
are received on or before the last day of the pre- 
sent month—the month of March. This fact re- 


augmentation of the list. The boon is, perhaps, 
too ; for our own parts, we should have con- 
sid either the print or the set of outlines quite 
sufficient ; but the presentation of doth is, we pre- 
sume, an experiment. It is one that we cannot 
regret, inasmuch as the works Bay are good 
works, calculated to advance highest and 
noblest purpose of Art—to gratify, enlighten, and 
instruct 


We have only once more to remind our readers, 
that the subscription-list which refers to these 
two acquisitions will have closed before our journal 
is again in the hands of our readers. 


* We-are glad to learn that a very fine edition of 
“The Pil "s ye the size of these outlines, 
will be published forthwith by Holloway. It will con- 
tain a new life of wonderitul John Bunyan, by Geor 
Godwin, . F.R.S, and a bibl ical notice 
A , F.8.A., in which Iatt 





figuratively, it 
¢ to hove Sillewed Gak tan tie 
oa, of 


oe we present (the nineteenth of the set,) | 


had been | 





the best. Let us take * Christian and Faith- | 
| ful rejecting the Temptations of Vanity Fair.’ The | 
| entire space occupied by this composition is | 


| the art, it was the utmost that could be h 


him, as 
| of the profession. 
| that he should proceed in his studies at the Aca- 





n London” of the 
year will be entitled to obtain the work at 
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No. IlI.—Perer Cornexivs. 


To all lovers of Art this famous German painter is 
known, if not through his works, at least in repu- 
tation. The public, also, has heard of Cornelius, 
for he is the German artist who was especially 
consulted on the subject of the proposed 

for the Houses of Parliament. He was born at 
Diisseldorf, in 1784, at which place his father was 
Inspector of the Gallery, an appointment by no 
means lucrative, nor scarcely even equivalent to 
the creditable support of his numerous family. 
The disposition of Cornelius for the ee of 
Art was evinced at a very early age by his drawings 
in outline of single figures, groups, battles, and hunt- 
ing parties, which were pronounced by those who 
had opportunities of seeing his untutored essays 
to be by no means devoid uf an intuitive skill in 
their execution and arrangement. It is said that 
even at the age of twelve years his talent for the art 
was already the subject of envy, insomuch that his 
mother was esrnestly counselled to withdraw him 
from the Academy and apprentice him to a gold- 
smith—a piece of advice to which was added an 
assurance that, if he should attain mediocri - 
0 
his aptitudes did not fit him for the study 
It was, however, determined 


demy, where he continued drawing industriously 
after the antique. 

How many men are there who have been urged 
on to greatness by poignant circumstances ope- 
on an energetic tem t! Cornelius is 
of these, and, as the narrative of the early 

les of such men is more interesting than 

matter-of-course intelligence of their sub- 
, and yet again more so when 
by themselves, we extract the following 
a letter from Cornelius to Count Rac- 
lative to his position at the death of his 
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sixteenth year when I lost my 
to the lot of an elder brother 
watch over the interest of a nume- 
. It was at this time that it was at- 
my mother that it would be 

for me to devote myself to the trade of a 
continue to pursue painting—in 
uence of the time neces- 
art; and in the neat 
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were already so many painters. 


y of the art I loved so much. 
In the works of this distinguished artist it is 
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that the study of nature and the fechnique 
et occupy him less than the care of ex- 
ing his ts in a powerful and character- 
| CS ment) it would often seem that those of 
| his figures which are ae forcible and —— in 
deficient of ity, insom at we 
=» Ty he say by = lifeblood had been 
arrested in its circulati 
abundant elements in 
but we do not, perhaps, perceive in an equal degree 
truth and refined taste. Wesay this of ornelius : 
we might have weightier obj to urge against 
others not less distinguished ; for where is the man 
who has never fallen into e tion,—who has 
been uniformly faithful to t ? A new era now 
commenced in literature. The principles 
of Winkelman, which presented as the solitary rule 
the study of the antique, were no admitted 
as those alone which could develop skilful artists. 
Jt was perceived that an overweening love of the 
antique had in a great measure contributed to the 
unintelligible affectations of the French school ; 
yet certain schools, and especially thet of Diissel- 
dorf, pursued the ancient method ; and Cornelius 
distinguished himself by his faithful adherence to 
it for a length of time. And yet all who would 
essay to reconcile his particular principles with 
those of Winkelman,—who would endeavour to 
place him in ition to Géthe,—who would 
pronounce him favourable to the study of the 
antique, and opposed to that of models and an 
imitation of nature ;—in short, all who would seek 
to discover in Cornelius a constant system, are al- 
together ignorant of the force of the original genius 
by which is continually swayed. t which 
he is he has been made by the impulses under 
which he continually acted: his organization is 
entirely independent of all that surrounds him and 
all that has preceded him. 

The first important works of his youth were 
the decorations of the church of Neuss, an atten- 
tive examination of which declares a study of the 
works of Raffaelle. At the age of twenty-six he 

roduced his compositions from Faust, after which, 
in 1811, he went to Rome—the paradise of artists— 
where he became one of the brotherhood of 
painters, alluded to in our notice of Overbeck, 
whose particular friend he was, insomuch that 
the King of Bavaria associated them in a com- 
parison to St. John and St. Paul. They dwelt 
together in an old convent, labouring from morn- 
ing till night, and, at the expiration of each week, 
showing to each other the works of the mean- 
time, with a mutual understanding that each 
should pronounce in sincerity on the productions 
of the other. Cornelius was one of those artists 
engaged in the decoration of the Villa Bartoldi, 
and at the same time was busied in his illustra- 
trations of Nibelungenlied. From Rome he was 
called to Diisseldorf to remode) the Academy, and 
to take the direction of the frescoes which the 
then Prince Royal of Bavaria had projected for 
the Glyptothek. Thus divided between Diissel- 
dorf, where he held the appointment of Director 
of the Academy—and Munich, where he was 
charged with the execution of the frescoes—he 
soon became sensible of the difficulty of fulfilling 
duties so important and incompatible; he there- 
fore resig his directorship, to devote himself 
exclusively, with those of his pupils who thought 
fit to accompany him, to his commissions at Mu- 
nich, of the Academy at which place he was ap- 
pointed Director on the death of ody 

It is from this period that may be dated the 
immense activity which has been evinced at Mu- 
nich. Of this movement Cornelius is the prime 
mover—as the bead of the school; it is, therefore, 
from Munich that his reputation has extended 
throughout Europe. It would be vain to give a 
mere partial catologue of his numerous and mag- 
nificent compositions at Munich: it is enough to 
“y that ne x Nid Testament, Homer, Gothe, 

ante, t Nibelungen, the i 
dours, and the New —— 
supphed him subject matter. heroic is 
most in accordance with his natural disposition ; 
he is, however, not insensible to grace, and has 
expressed the tender sentiments with the utmost 
— ~—~ of Se steel of this famous 

are y seatte th hout Eu ; 
and we continually see even ~~ own comes 
- a m ee alia te, pursuing the various 
hases of manner w ve marked i 

is of bis the different 
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HENRY PERRONET BRIGGS, R.A. 


We last month recorded the death of this esti- 
mable gentleman—an honour to his profession and 
a valuable member of society. He died at his house 
in Braton-street, on the 18th of January, at the 
age of 51. We collect the following particulars 
relative to his life — from a memoir in the | 
Atheneum; adding such matters as our own 
personal acquaintance with him, and the brief and 
not very satisfactory communications of two of his 
friends, enable vs to supply. He first exhibited, 
it appears, in 1814, at the Royal Academy, as a | 
portrait-painter; but soon afterwards turned his 
attention to historic painting, exhibiting in 1818 a 
picture of ‘ Lord Wake, of Cottingham, setting fire 
to his Castle, to prevent a visit from King Henry 
VIII., who was enamoured of his Wife.’ This was 
followed, in 1819, by a subject from Boccaccio :— 

‘ Calandrino, a Florentine Painter, thinking he had 
found the Elitropia (a black stone), and thereby 
become invisible, is pelted home by his companions, | 
Bruno and Buffalmaco ;’ of this picture there is a 
good lithographic print. For some years after- 
wards he devoted himself exclusively to the higher 
branch of the art—selecting several subjects from 
Shakspere, one of the most successful of his pic- 
tures being ‘ Othello relating his Adventures to 
Desdemona.’ In 1826, he was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy, acquiring that honour 
before both Eastlake and Landseer, who, though 
they started with him and were outstripped for a 
time, soon overtook him in gaining the still 
higher honour of becoming an R.A. elect. To 
confirm the justice of the Academy in his elec- 
tion, he exhibited, in 1826, a large picture of ‘ The 
First Interview between the Spaniards and the 
Peruvians’—a work of high merit and surpass- 
ing interest. It is, we believe, the property of 
Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, and was engraved and 
ublished in ‘‘ The Amulet,’’ edited by Mr. S.C. 

all, to whom it was lent for that purpose by 
the artist. In 1831, he exhibited a large picture, 
painted for the Mechanics’ Institute at Hull, in 
which he endeavoured to embody the progress 
of civilization by representing the Ancient Bri- 
tons instructed by the Romans in the mechanical 
arts. This stamped him as an historical painter of 
high promise; and, in 1832, he was elected into 
the Academy, on the death of Northcote. Soon 
after this period, he returned to his profession as a 
portrait-painter ; and we remember, in a conver- 
sation with him on the subject, his explaining that 
the cares and yarn} of life were increasing 
upon him, and he felt it his duty to pursue the 
more profitable, rather than the more honourable, 
branch of his profession. Up to within a short 
period of his death, he continued to paint portraits, 
and held a very foremost rank in this department 
of the Art.* 

The life of an artist is not often more full of 
matter than that of Mr. Briggs. He married a 
near relation of his own—a most sweet companion — 
to whom he was devotedly attached, and whose 
death, about six or seven years ago, he never | 
thoroughly recovered, He was of a Norfolk 
family, related to Opie the painter, and connected 
also with the Aldersons—one of whom is an ho- | 
nour to the bench. In person he was tall; his | 
countenance was thoughtful, approaching to me- 
lancholy. His career was honourable; and his 
private character, in every sense of the term, ir- 
reproachable. To the younger members of his 


rofession he was al i 
Fiberal friend. ways a kind, generous, and 


THEODORE VON HOLST. 

We can but, this month, announce the melan- 
- ss hes the Ange career of this man 
of genius. He died, after a very brief illness, at 
his lodgings in Percy-street, on Feb. 12. vi 


CARL THEODOR OTTMER. 


In our January number (page 13, col. 1), where 
his death was briefly mentioned, Ottmer was in- 


* We subjoin a list of a few of his i- 
Teignmouth ;* 2. ‘Sir 8. Meyrick ;* Ay ay 
4. ‘T. Powell Buxton ;’ 5. ‘Mrs. Opie ;' 6.‘ Mrs. Siddons | 
and Miss Kembie ;’ 7. ‘ Rev Sidney Smith ;’ 8. ‘ Rev. H 
H. Milman ;? 9. * Lord Wharneliffe;? 10. ‘ Mr. Planché;? 
Il. Mr. Jamieson ;’ 12. ‘Charles Kemble ;’ 13. ¢ Lord 
wan Duke of Wellington ;’ 15. ‘ Mr. Walker,’ 

r. Eldon (t Chance ’ 
painted more than once. onan — 








| which the occasion afforded 


| more than ordinary im 
| being the new Palace at 
| architectural 


March, 





advertently described as a ‘* sculptor,” whereas 
it should have been ‘‘ architect,’ as which last 
he distinguished himself in the course of a com. 
paratively short career, by one or two vate of 


portance, one them 
Brunswick, which, for its 
ome; may challenge comparison 

= any royal residence in 


e. 
Carl Theodor was born at Brunswick, Jan. 19, 
1800, and was intended by his father for his own 
rofession—that of medicine, and such would pro- 
bly have been his , had not his parent’s 
death left him to follow bent of his own in- 
clination, which was decidedly towards architec. 
ture. Having, accordingly, gone through the re- 
quisite elementary course of study, he went in 1822 
to Berlin, after visiting which he had intended to 
roceed to Italy, but this last = his scheme 
fe was obliged to abandon, at to defer, yet 
not on account of any unfavourable circuwstance, 
but, on the contrary, a most opportune one. 
Just as he arrived in that city, designs were re- 
quired for the new K®6nigstadt Theatre, and he 


. sent in a set of drawings, which were so much ap- 


proved of, that the work was intrusted to him, 
notwithstanding strong opposition in favour of 
another party. The building was n in the 
summer of 1823, and opened in August, 1824; and, 
although not more than what he called merely 
‘‘ handsome” externally, is exceedingly well- 
arranged and contrived within, which is more than 
can be said for some very pompous structures of the 
kind. His next work was the Singing Academy at 
Berlin, which was completed in 1827 ; and while it 
was in progress he had various other professional 
engagements, one of which was for some alterations 
in the Leipzig theatre. As soon as the “‘Academy” 
was finished, he set out on his Italian tour, and 
continued in that country for about two years, 
when he was summoned to Dresden, to prepare de- 
signs for a new theatre which it was in contem- 
plation to erect in that city. But architects are 
ever more or less at the mercy of circumstances, 
and dependent upon the views and intentions of 
other people. On a former occasion, when he had 
been consulted about some improvements in the 
Opera House at Dresden, his designs were not 
carried into execution; and such was now again 
the case, the erection of the new theatre in question 
being indefinitely postponed. On his return to 
Brunswick he commenced the publication of his . 
‘* Architektonische Mittheilungen,’’ 1830, the first 
lieferung of which contains the Kénigstadt theatre 
at Berlin. In that same year the insurrection of 
Brunswick, and the destruction of the palace by 
the populace, furnished him, very unexpectedly, 
with a most favourable occasion for displaying his 
talents. The first stone of the new palace was 
laid March 26, 1833, and the edifice was fully 


| completed and fitted up by the end of 1836, and ia 


a style not only splendid, but in a more than 
usually refined taste, both as regards the private 
apartments and those for occasions of state and 
court entertainments, consisting of magnificent 
saloons and galleries, many of them lighted by 
cupolas. The exterior is equally palatial, im- 
posing in mass, rich and dignified in character; in 
short, Ottmer availed himself successfully of that 
scope for the display of his fancy and invention 
The same building 
also bears testimony not only to his talents as an 
artist, but to his scientific skill, for there is much 
ingenious constructionin it. He was not a ‘‘ mere 
artist,” neither was he one of those artists who 
are content with showing themselves mere builders. 
He died at Berlin, August 22, 1843. 


Paris.—The celebrated sculptor Gerard died here 
at the advanced age of 84 years. His name is ex- 
tensively known from his numerous works, the last 
of which is at the triumphal arch of |’ Etoile. 

Munich.—In the 34th ror of his age, the land» 
scape-painter, Johannes Mohr. He was the son 
of a butcher, and was destined by his father for 
the same calling, but the paternal resolution was 
thwarted by his natural love of Art. 

Marburg.—In his 75th year, the well-known 
engraver, Friedrich John. He was born at Ma- 
rienburg, in Western Prussia, in 1769, but had 
resided latterly in Vienna, where his best works 
were executed. 














THE PUBLICATIONS OF MR. F. G. MOON. 


We have generally, once a year, considered it our duty 
to devote some considerable space to the pu 

of this liberal and enterprising Publisher. It has been 
always a pleasant duty; for we have 
occasion to make a single exception when dwell 
laudatory terms on the works of Art that issue from 
establishment. Honours have been crowded upon him 
of late; he fillsa high office in the first Metropolis of 
the world; and we believe nearly every sov of 
Europe bas conferred upon him some —— 
mark of res The envious or the t h ma 
sneer at such distinctions conferred upon “ the trader ; 
but they are valuable as inducements to the production 
of objects worthy of universal esteem. If Mr. Moon 
had been content to issue ephemeral works, mere 
nothings in Art, to serve the purpose of the day, he 
would have received no such tokens of approval; t 

** royal rifts,” therefore, are not empty compliments. 
It is to the honour of the publisher that they have been 
received and merited. The works, of which t are 
acknowledgments, have gone far to make British Art 
sopunaianall and respected in the several Continental 
States. We are bound to say so much, as we have not 
thought it necessary to announce them, as notices of 
their arrival appeared in the “Court Circular.’”* 

It is no small praise of a publisher—no inconclusive 
evidence of bis enterprise and liberality—to say that 
in a list (now before us) of ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE 
PRINTS there is not a single one that can be justly de- 
scribed as unworthy, and scarcely one that confers no 
honour upon Art in this country. This list contains 
the frequently-repeated names of Wilkie, Lawrence, 
Eastlake, Leslie, Turner, Landseer, Collins, Allan, 
Calcott, Hilton, Uwins, Newton, Prout, Martin, Con- 
stable, Harding, Herbert, Clint, Webster, Edmon- 
stone, Wyatt, Mrs. Carpenter, Lewis, Pickersgill, 
Haydon, Farrier, &c. &c. &c.; indeed nearly all the 
names that bave been of late famous in England 

Our business, however, is with such of Mr. Moon’s 

ublications as have been published recently or are 
in progress towards completion. ‘They comprise, as 
we shall show, literally “‘the best works of the best 
artists” —engravings by the most famous of our British 
engravers, from pictures by the most accomplished of 
our Brit'sh painters. 

First, is that entitled ‘ The great historical picture of 
Sirk Davio Batrp Discoverinec THE Bopy oF 
Tippoo Sais.’+ Itis of theclass cf Art of which British 
painters supply far too few examples ; commemorating 
a glorious achievement—a triumph which redounds 
no less to our honour than our fame. Of all our vic- 
tories during the present century in Europe and in 
Asia, not above one in one hundred has furnished the 
artist with atheme. It is otherwise in France; from 
the smallest skirmish up to the fights at Ma and 
Austerlitz, all have been impressed on memory by the 
paiuter’s pencil, Witness Versailles with ite ten thou- 
sand square feet of canvas covered with French soldiers 
“clothed inglory.”” This bequest of Sir David Wilkie is, 
in truth, a national work—a valuable gift to the British 
people, and to the British army more especially. When 
exbibited—in 1840 we believe—it was not considered 
successful as a painting. It was so marked a departure 
from the early style of Sir David that the critic wae 
not quite prepared to admit its merit; asa print how- 
ever, it is not only altogether unobjecti le—its ex- 
cellence will be universally conceded ; its s' is told 
in a manner the most forcible and effective; it is an 
admirable record of a most splendid achievement; it 
contains valuable portraits of the — general (ano- 
ther famous Sir David,) and his brave companions in 
arms—illustrating, indeed, a most glorious page of 
British history, and being deeply interesting as a pic- 
ture, considered apart trom its value as a national 
monument. This work has been worthily engraved by 
Wilkie’s friend, John Burnet. The execution is mas- 
terly; clear and effective, vigorous and bold. Alto- 
gether, the print is one of the very few of which the 
country may be justly proud, and which it is an 
honour in any publisher to have issued. 

‘THe Queen Recetvine THE HOLY SACRAMENT 
AT HER CoRONATION.$ This, too, is a noble work, 





* Neither have we conceived it necessary to notice 
the “Gift” presented to Mr. Moon some months ago,— 
purchased by the combined subscriptions of painters, 
engravers, and men of letters. It cannot now be out 
of place, however, to refer to it as one of the highest 
compliments ever conferred upon a publisher. The 
present—a beautiful silver vase—was of no inconsider- 
able value, but its worth was very largely augmented 
by the mete in which -- was ob tbe majesty of 
‘guinea subscriptions” o' rsons, me 
whom had bad ample experlence of the character of 
the individua! towards whom they desired thus publicly 
to testify their sentiments of > >» and 
respect. Among the painters we find the names of 
Eastlake, Leslie, E. Landseer, Roberts, Brockedon, 
Salter, &c.; among the engravers those of Doo, Robin- 
sub, Cousins, Burnet, Wagstaff, Ryall, &c.; and among 
the “ men ot letters” and amateurs ot the Arts those of 
ee individuals. 

+ Painted by Sir David Wilkie, R.A.; engraved by 
Jobn Burnet. Size, 25 inches by 324 high. 

Engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., from the 
piseues by C. R. Leslie, R.A., in the possession of her 

ajesty. Size, 47; inches by 274 high. 
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| beyond all question the best of its class, and with 
| merit far more than sufficient to secure it a reputation 
more permanent than that which it receives as a record 
of an interesting incident of the age in which we live. 
rgest prints that has been issued in 
, and is engraved by an artist who is unri- 
led in the branch of Art he has adopted ; in this re- 
spect, it is a chef-da@urre of the British 
school, and will be quoted asa leading example of its 
excellence. su was treated by Mr. Leslie with 
consummate skill: it may not be forgotten that diffi- 
culties of no ordinary nature were to be contended 
against. In ures purely historical mach licence is 
permitted to invention and imagination; here they had 
none; the actual was everything, the fanciful nothing ; 
not only was it necessary to introduce the very 
and all the persons, present at the ceremony, but they 
were to be placed precisely as they stood and in the 
dresses they wore. No coutrast of colour was allowed, 
no freedom in grouping, no — of costume. 
To have triumphed over such was a great 
triumph, and one for which the accomplished painter 
deserves the highest ape This picture is to be re- 
as an admirab ce considered exclu- 
sively as a work of Art; but it derives its principal 
value from other sources—it is a national chronicle of 
an event of national importance; of higher 
indeed, than the m~re placing the crown over the brow 
of majesty, for it ratified, as it were in the of 
God, the solemn contract into which the sovereign had 
entered before the assembled people. As a faithful and 
deeply interesting description of a most impressive ce- 
remony, as a collection of faithful and —— por- 
traits, as a national tribute to the Queen, the picture is 
of rare value; and surely that value is augmented by 
its being admirable as a work of Art. 


*‘ COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING TO THE PRIOR OF THE 
Franciscan Convent oF RaBIDA HIS THEORY OF 
A New Wortp.* This is a work that cannot fail to 
possess a deep interest for all humankind, deriving its 
value from no incident of local or ephemeral value, but 
commemorating an event second in importance to none 
of which earthly chronicles keep the account. There 
has been no print issued in this country for many years 
80 likely to become women anf on alone with 
those who can appreciate ite bigh merit asa work of 
Art, but because of the touching beauty and surpassing 
interest of the subject, trea as it has been by the 
great master, Sir David Wilkie. How truly Pang oath 
self-confiding, yet by no means arrogant—is head 
of the immortal navigator! How delicately graceful 
this portrait of his fairson! How fine is the expres- 
sion thrown into each of the countenances of the critic 
group, to whom Christopher Columbus talks of another 
world, to be visited without ng through the grave. 
To our minds, this print is by far the most attractive 
of all Wilkie’s historical pictures ;—its value is “ not 
for an age, but for all time ;’’ not for one country, but 
for the whole world. Happily the picture has been en- 
graved in a manner corresponding with its merit. 

‘Tue Earty Dawn.’ A most sweet and beautiful 
picture of a genuine “ mountain maid,” engraved (con 
amore, for it was not a commission,) A S. Cousins, 
from a drawing byCristall. A Welsh maiden, redolent 
of health and heart’s-ease, is going out to her 
milking at “early dawn.” 

These are the three principal issues of “ the season ;”’ 
there are others of less importance, such as ‘ THe Rg- 
TRIEVER,’ the portrait of a dog, engraved by Lewis, 
after Landseer; but to these we cannot devote the 
space that may be better filled by some remarks on 
perhaps the most extraordinary, interesting, beautiful, 
and costly publications of modern times. 


“Views 1n THE Hoty Lanp,” lithogra by 
Haghe from the drawings of Roberts, R.A. first 
volume, containing the Holy Land exclusively, is now 
completed. There bas never been a publication that so 
effectually combines magnificence with good taste; nor 
any, the several portions of which so happily harmonize 
as to render the whole as near perfection as the work of 
mind and hands can be made. Perhaps no British 
artist was so well suited to the task as Mr. Roberts; 
for its proper accomplishment required a rare combi- 
nation of qualities. A mere landscape-painter could 
- pene ag it; a= could y who had ex- 
clusive’ mse! figures. was necessary 
that his abilities should have been matured, and yet 
that he should have possessed youthful energy and en- 
thusiasm such as might encounter and overcome 
innumerable di ties and dan It is not too 
much to say that the labours Mr. Roberts have 
been productive of incalculable good; he has pro- 
duced a work that does him high honour, and 
contributes la to- the 
try. The abilities of Mr. 
Hage in is — pag brought ai Ae 
painter’s genius; an letter-press en 
one of the most eloquent and accom: scholars 
the age. In any other country, this work would be, 
in more than one sense “‘ NATIONAL; lation 
would be aided by levies on the 1 
is ——_ hyd result of 
cost (and it enormous) being 
blisher. It has been successful 
Ir. Moon wiil be amply rewarded for the 
which he embarked in so great, but so 


cow- 








* Painted by Sir D. V/ilkie, R.A.: engraved by H, T. 
Ryall. Size, 29 inches by 212 high. 
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dertaking ; but it was, at best, an experiment, the 
js a which Lone ae pate been Roly wd ae 
nous. There herto, not! n an 
at once so excel honearable to all’ partion con- 
production. 
We pass from the works that are publishe’ toe t 
These, however, we 


which are in course of publication : 
can but notice very briefly. 

1. ‘Tae Queen's Fiast Counciu.’* (Cf this in- 
teresting print we have seen an im icn in a for- 
ward state. The heads are nearly all “ put in;” and 

justified in describing it as in all re- 


y of the original ure. 
engment largely the petition of the en- 
* NAPOLEON AND THE Poprs.'t 


; This print, _ we 
have seen in an advanced state. The picture will be 
well remembered : it commemorates an event of no 
small importance in the history of modern Europe. 
As an ving it will be classed among the leading 
works of age. 

‘THe WATERLOO Banauet.’t Of this extraordinary 
print, too, we have seen an impression. Year after 
year will augment its value; for, considered as a series 
of portraits of British worthies in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—of men immortal as the glory of their country— 


“ Whose names 
In Fame’s eternal volume live for aye”—~ 


no work of greater importance, or of deeper interest, 
has ever appeared in Great Britain, The labour re- 
— to ty this Herculean task is prodigious; 

rtunately it is in the hands of an engraver who unites 
to ability and experience industry and perseverance. 


‘Tae STANDARD Portraits’ § are ing to- 
wards finish in the hands of Messrs. Doo and Robinson. 

* Tus ScuHoou.’ The latest picture, in his own pecu- 
liar style, of Sir David Wilkie. We rejoice to find it 
is engraving, and in line, by John Burnet; for, as our 
readers are aware, the painting was left unfinished in 
several minor parts; the working out of which could 
only be eff properly by one who is very conversant 
with the style of the painter. It will be a positive 
refreshment to receive a line ving of a subject 
illustrating familiar life in nd—the combined 
produce of Wilkie and Burnet. 

*Curist WeEPine over JerussLem.’ It is only 
necessary to refer to this work as in progress by Mr. 
S. Cousins. It is, to our minds, the most exquisite of 
all Mr. Eastlake’s paintings. 

*Cuaist Biessine Litrie Cuttpren.’ This beau- 
tiful and deeply-touching picture by Mr. Eastlake, is 
in the hands of Mr J. H. Watt. 

Added to the list of works in pean in which we 
have noted only those that are most important, is ‘Tue 
CHRISTENING OF THE Paincess RovaL’—Mr. Les- 
lie’s picture, a companion to ‘ The Queen Receiving 
the Sacrament’—now placed in the hands of Mr. Ryall; 
and ‘Tue CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
from the painting by Sir George Hayter, 


We have a word or two yet for another of Mr. Moon’s 
ee eet series of plates to illustrate ‘Deer 

ALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS,’ engraving in line 
by our best engravers. Several of them are finished. 
They wiil assuredly class among the most popular 
works of a painter whose excellence in a icular 
style has never been approached in this country. 

In forthcoming “ Lanpssers,” indeed, Mr. Moon’s 
list is very rich. We rejoice to find them that 
exquisitely beautiful and absolutely pathetic picture, 
* Tue SANCTUARY’ ving by Charles 3. No 
one who saw it can have forgotien the touching incident 
of the deer escaped from its pursuers. A more eloquent 

to the heart was never made by an artist. It is 
the property of the Queen. 

‘Tue Fox; not cauecut ver.’ This picture, en- 
graving be Landseer, will berecollected as one of the 

of British Institution last year. The fox is 
ing on the trap—which he is “ up to.” 

‘Tue Orrer AND SALMON,’ This is a right good 
picture of the animal and fish. 

‘Tue Tuaze Hunters.’ Glorious horses—the pro- 
perty of William Wigram, Esq. 

We have thus gone through the list of Mr. Moon’s 

pal publications. Our space is limited; but we 
ve written oc fg 
which we have a 
has so many works, has disseminated 
bad, or even markedly inferior ; and who, while pro- 
perly mindful of his own 7 ike calli aen wisely, judi- 
ciously, and beneficially for the appetite. 
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Churles Fox. 368 by 274 high. «ed 
+ ‘Napoleon and “yy Painted by Sir D. Wilkie 
R.A.; engraving in line by J, H. Robinson. 20 by 
*The Waterloo 


House.’ Painted 
style of line 
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THE ART-UNION. 


COSTUMES IN FRANCE. 


Ir will be remembered, that in 
August last we commenced a series 
of cuts, illustrative of French cos- 
tame from the earliest period, with 
a promise of continuation. We 
now resume the series with the effi- 
gies in the porch of the church of 
St. Germain-des-Prés, which were 
briefly described at the conclusion 
of the first article. The effigies are 
those of Chlodomir ( nning at 
the left), Chiotilda, Ch , and 
the Bishop St. Remy. The manner 
of robing, shown in the monuments 
of Chiovis and Chiotilda bears a 
| resemblance to that of all 

the kings and queens of the first 
race, which differs from them only 
in minor details. As now present- 
ing these cuts we can more effec- 
tively speak of the costumes. The 
robe of Chiovis reaches the ground ; 
and of bis ample and long mantle 
or chasuble, it is necessary to ob- 
serve (since it is not perceptible in 
the cut), that it has but one open- 
ing, formed to admit the head to 
pass through. The dress of this 
prince is remarkable as being much 
richer than that of any of the others, 
which may be accounted for by his 
appointment to consular dignity by 
ce Emperor Anastasius, the type 
of which he holds in his hand— 
the baton surmounted Vy the eagle. 
The shoes worn by Chlovis are 
different from those of all the other 
early kings, inasmuch as being open 
and low, while those of the latter 
covered the feet entirely ; a distinc- 
tion which, upon the part of the 
former, is attributable to his imita- 
tion of the Emperors of the East ; 
and, following such examples in 
their princes, more than once did 
the Francs lay aside the warlike 




















but the most interesting is that which we 


placed in the facade during the additions m 
alrad, it was preserved by the abbot Suger, and 
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so survived 


sagum and the lJeathern belt, to 
assume the Roman toga; nor were 
they content with merely this, for 
their imitation extended to the 
gold of the equestrian order,—the 
purple of the patricians and sena. 
tors, the fasces, and every mark 
of distinction and power in estima. 
tion among the Romans. Of Chilo. 
vis two statues were executed, one 
of which was placed at St. Ger. 
main-des-Prés, and the other at 
Notre-Dame de Corbeil. The head 
of the latter is surrounded by a 
nimbus or luminous eircle, as typi- 
cal of the sun in its midday splen. 
dour. The custom of thus glorifying 
the head became obsolete before the 
extinction of the first race, and is 
only found subsequently in the mo- 
numents of kings whose names have 
been inscribed on the Calendar of 
Saints. The statue of Chlotilda 
exhibits the two girdles of the 
period, one drawn tight above the 
waist, and the other worn loose 
below it. Her mantle is not very 
ample, ae in front only to 
the knee, but reaching to the ground 
behind. The first of the single 
figures is the effigy of a Merovin- 
ian king, and the two skeletons are 
of Ingon and Morard, both 
abbots of St. Germain-des Prés, 
whose remains, thus attired in their 
ceremonial robes, were discovered 
in the year 1799, by a commission 
appointed by the government to 
institute researches, under the altar 
of the church of St. Germain-des- 
Prés, where, according to Montfau- 
con, several stone coffins had been 
discovered in 1704, which were not 
then allowed to be opened. 
There were many statues of Da- 
gobert, the son of Chotaire II., 


all the changes induced by the increasing wealth of the commu- 
nity, to whose substance such liberal contributions were made 
by various kings. Montfaucon believes this statue to have been 
erected at the death of Dagobert—perhaps even during his life 
time. The figure, unlike those of the other kings, is seated, / 
habited in two tunics of unequal length, the first of whichis worn & 
close round the upper part of the body as far as the throat. 
An ample chlamys covers the whole of the left arm, being at- 
tached upon the right shoulder. The crown is but little orna- 
mented. The portrait, supposed to be that of Peppin-le-Bref, 
is — from the records of the church of de, whence 
Montfaucon has taken it. The style of the figure is not that of 
the eighth century. The sceptre, terminated with the fleur-de- 
lis, resembles very much those of Hugh Capet, Robert, Henry I. 
Philip I., and Louis VII. The costume of Peppin consists of a 
large mantle, richly embroidered, and fastened in front by a 
round buckle; a tunic, enriched with embroidery and confined 
bya girdle. The seat which he occupies is terminated upwards 
by lions’ heads. In his left hand he holds a sphere or disc, upon 
which is a cross encompassed by precious stones ; his head is sur- 
rounded by the nimbus; and his feet are covered by buskins 
— have no apparent opening. In the brilliant conquests and 
requent p of Peppin and Charlemagne in taly ori- 
Seay the — in manners and costume which were gra- 
ually intred - From the reign of these princes is dated in 
rance the use of fabrics of silk, and it was about this period 
that the custom arose among the nobles of enrichi their dress 
with ermine, minever, and other cost] furs; but long before this 
portions of the female costume had composed of valuable 
stuffs and very fine linen. Charlemagne prom “aa 


sumpt laws which regulated the prices of st 8, iene 
ben 











ed the condition and rank of individuals i 
pin died in 768, and was succeeded by his Ae Pome ™ on 
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but even commanded, under the second race. 
This is shown by the following passage from 
one of the edicts of Charlemagne on this 
subject :—‘‘ The count will see that arms be 
not wanting to the men that he shall lead 
to join the army—that is to say, that each 
shall have a lance, a buckler, a bow, two 
strings, twelve arrows, and a mailed coat or 
headpiece.’’ We learn from other passages 
that the arms, which were then extremely 
heavy, were laid aside only on going to church. 
The provinces continued to furnish, as before, 
their contingent for war, and the troops were 
commanded by counts and dukes. lesi-» 
astics were exempted from military service, 
which some of the bishops considered as dis- 
honourable ; as also were persons entering the 
state of matrimony, during the first year after 
their marriage. The Francs, being much 
pleased with the gay sagum of the Gauls, 
and captivated by novelty, laid aside their 
national costume, and adopted that of the 
latter people; and Charlemagne, finding the 
habit convenient in war, did not oppose the 
change; but no sooner did he perceive that 
the taste had for its only object the display 
of as much fur and embroidery as the tailor 
could enrich the garment with, than he at 
once prohibited the Gaulish costume. ‘‘ Of 
what use,’’ said he, ‘‘ are those little man- 
tles? They do not cover us when we sleep; 
when riding they do not protect us either 
from wind or rain; and when seated they 
do not shelter our legs either from cold or 
wet.” 

In the midst of his entire court splen- 
didly apparelled, Charlemagne generally ap- 
ome ressed with the utmost simplicity. 

is ordinary costume, says Eginhard, was 
that of his fathers, being in the fashion of the 
Francs. He wore next the skin a linen shirt 
and drawers, over which were a pair of socks 
and a tunic, confined by a silken girdle. He 
also adhered to the Frankish leg-bands and 
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Advion, and sapien 06, ralurtunan of hip gpene- 
sor, Leon. warlike equipment of Charle- 
magne consisted of a frock, a head- 
piece, brassarts and cuissarts; and his follow- 
ers were armed as himself, but without the 
“Teen ie generally habited in 
ithoug was a 
style extremely simple, yet Charlemagne 
displayed upon solemn occasions great mag- 
nificence, appearing with a tunic embroidered 
with gold, sandals ap me —_ nome, 
a sagum attached a clasp , and a 
diadem, rich with vid and pi ams stones. 
In the year 813 went state to the 
church of Aix-la-Chapelle, in order oy 
to execute the act of associating his son 
Louis in the government of the empire. His 
sceptre was of gold, ornamented with pearls, 
sapphires, and rubies; the imperial sphere 
which he carried in his hand was hollow 
and of the purest gold, encircled by three 
bands ing each other at right angles, and 
surmounted by a cross richly set with pre- 
cious stones. The grand imperial costume 
consisted of two tunics: the first and 
shorter of the two was the albe, which was made 
of white silk stuff, or a thick taffeta called 
sammet, and ornamented round the neck, on 
the sleeves, and elsewhere with figures em- 
broidered in pearls on a gold ground. In 
front upoa the breast it is distinguished by 
a very characteristic ornament—a square 
plate, worn in the manner in which the high 
priests of the Jews wore their pectorals, of 
which it may be supposed to be an imitation. 
This robe at the bottom is richly embroidered 
with gold upon a purple ground. The second 
robe, or dalmatica, which was worn over the 
albe, was made of rich violet silk, and had a 
small collar of embroidery, and an opening 
at the throat; the sleeves also were richly 
wrought. The remaining parts of the cos- 
tume are the stole—a long band of cloth of 
gold. enriched at the edges with pearls, and 





sandals ; and in winter he was protected from the | enriched with jewels, but this was only on occasions | designed in compartments set with jewels. The 
cold by a close garment made of otter-skin. He | of festivals, or when he gave audience to ambassa- | gloves were of purple silk, inwrought with pearls, 
wore the sagum and a sword, the hilt of which was | dors. Twice, only, did he consent to assume the | precious stones, and enamel. The pluvial, or 
of gold or silver, and the baldric interwoven with | long tunic, the chlamys, and the Roman sandals; | mantle, was of red silk, ornamented down the 
gold. Jt was with the hilt of his sword that he | both occasions were during his sojourn at Rome— | sides with a rich bandeau, enriched with a profu. 
sealed his treaties. He sometimes wore a weapon | the first time at the earnest entreaty of Pope | sion of pearls and stones. The whole of the im, 


perial costume of Charle- 
magne, as may be under- 
stood from this account, 
aided by the accompanying 
cut, presents a striking re- 
semblance to the ecclesias- 
= —e authors, 
regarding royalty as a sacer- 
dotal condition, and the co- 
ronation as an ordination, 
have considered the costume 
of regal state as analogous 
to that of the ministers of 
religion. Others, on the 
contrary, combat this expla- 
nation, more mystic than ar- 
cheological, and account for 
the similitude by referring 
the imperial costume to the 
remote period when the ec- 
clesiastical and the civil ha- 
bit were the same. In a 
mosaic, executed during his 


reign, Charlemagne wears a - 


crown, closed at the top, 
such as was worn by the 
Emperors of the East. He 


has a moustache, but no 


beard; a very short tunic, 
and over it a chlamys at- 
tached in the Roman man- 
ner. He wears also an 
ornament, which many wri- 
ters assume to be an order— 
a supposition controverted 
by the circumstance of the 
same ornament of smaller 
size being worn at the knee; 
and, moreover, by the fact 
that Chaclemagne Seuniedes 
order, nor was there any in 
France before that of theStar, 
which was instituted in 1351. 
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COSTUMES IN FRANCE. 





Ir will be remembered, that in 
August last we commenced a series 
of cuts, illustrative of French cos- 
tame from the earliest period, with 
a promise of continuation. We 
now resume the series with the effi- 
gies in the porch of the church of 
St. Germain-des-Prés, which were 
briefly described at the conclusion 
of the first article. The effigies are 
those of Chlodomir (beginning at 
the left), Chlotilda, Chiovis, and 
the Bishop St. Remy. The manner 
of robing, shown in the monuments 
of Chlovis and Chiotilda bears a 
. general resemblance to that of all 
the kings and queens of the first 
race, which differs from them only 
in minor details. As now present- 
ing these cuts we can more effec- 
tively speak of the costumes. The 
robe of Chiovis reaches the ground ; 
and of bis ample and long mantle 
or chasuble, it is necessary to ob- 
serve (since it is not perceptible in 
the cut), that it has but one open- 
ing, formed to admit the head to 
pass through. The dress of this 
prince is remarkable as being much 
richer than that of any of the others, 
which may be accounted for by his 
appointment to consular dignity by 
the Emperor Anastasius, the type 
of which he holds in his hand— 
the baton surmounted vi the eagle. 
The shoes worn by Chlovis are 
different from those of all the other 
early kings, inasmuch as being open 
and low, while those of the latter 
covered the feet entirely ; a distinc- 
tion which, upon the part of the 
former, is attributable to his imita- 
tion of the Emperors of the East ; 
and, following such examples in 
their princes, more than once did 
the Francs lay aside the warlike 
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sayum and the leathern belt, to 
assume the Roman toga; nor were 
they content with merely this, for 
their imitation extended to the 
gold of the equestrian order,—the 
purple of the patricians and sena. 
tors, the fasces, and every mark 
of distinction and power in estima. 
tion among the Romans. Of Chio- 
vis two statues were executed, one 
of which was placed at St. Ger. 
main-des-Prés, and the other at 
Notre-Dame de Corbeil. The head 
of the latter is surrounded by a 
nimbus or luminous eircle, as typi- 
cal of the sun in its midday splen- 
dour. The custom of thus glorifying 
the head became obsolete before the 
extinction of the first race, and is 
only found subsequently in the mo- 
numents of kings whose names have 
been inscribed on the Calendar of 
Saints. The statue of Chlotilda 
exhibits the two girdles of the 
period, one drawn tight above the 
waist, and the other worn loose 
below it. Her mantle is not very 
ample, descending in front only to 
the knee, but reaching to the ground 
behind. The first of the single 
figures is the effigy of a Merovin- 
gian king, and the two skeletons are 
those of I and Morard, both 
abbots of St. Germain-des Prés, 
whose remains, thus attired in their 
ceremonial robes, were discovered 
in the year 1799, by a commission 
appointed by the government to 
institute researches, under the altar 
of the church of St. Germain-des- 
Prés, where, according to Montfau- 
con, several stone coffins had 
discovered in 1704, which were not 
then allowed to be opened. 

There were many statues of Da- 
gobert, the son of Chotaire II., 


all the changes induced by the increasing wealth of the commu- 
nity, to whose substance such liberal contributions were made 
by various kings. Montfaucon believes this statue to have been 
erected at the death of Dagobert—perhaps even during his life 
time. The figure, unlike those of the other kings, is seated, i ENS \ 
habited in two tunics of unequal length, the first of which is worn 
close round the upper part of the body as far as the throat. 
An ample chlamys covers the whole of the left arm, being at- 
tached upon the right shoulder. The crown is but little orna- 
mented. The portrait, supposed to be that of Peppin-le-Bref, 
is supplied from the records of the church of Pulde, whence 
Montfaucon has taken it. The style of the figure is not that of 
the eighth century. The sceptre, terminated with the fleur-de- 
lis, resembles very much those of Hugh Capet, Robert, Henry I. 
Philip I., and Louis VII. The costume of Peppin consists of 
large mantle, richly embroidered, and fastened in front by a 
round buckle; a tunic, enriched with embroidery and confined 
bya girdle. seat which he occupies is terminated upwards 
by lions’ heads. In his left hand he holds a sphere or disc upon 
which is a cross encompassed by precious stones ; his head is sur- 
rounded by the nimbus; and his feet are covered by buskins 
— have no apparent opening. In the brilliant conquests and 
~—y Pp of Peppin and Charlemagne in taly ori- 
- the changes in manners and costume which were gra- 
ually introduced. From the reign of these princes is dated in 
rance the use of fabrics of silk, and it was about this period 
that the custom arose among the nobles of enriching their dress 
with ermine, minever, and other cost] furs; but long before this 
portions of the female costume had been com of valuable 
stuffs and very fine linen. Charlemagne prom the first 
sum my be which regulated the prices of st » and distin- 
os condition and rank of individuals by their dress. 
pin died in 768, and was succeeded by his two sons Charles 
and Carloman, between whom the o dom was divided. In 
Carloman by, sna Charles to the entire king- 
i hout 
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The use of mail and head pieces, 


bad been rare during the fire which, as also that of the bow, 


t race, was not only revived, 
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but even commanded, under the second race. 
This is shown by the following passage from 
one of the edicts of Charlemagne on this 
subject :—‘‘ The count will see that arms be 
not wanting to the men that he shall lead 
to join the army—that is to say, that each 
shall have a lance, a buckler, a bow, two 
strings, twelve arrows, and a mailed coat or 
headpiece.’’ We learn from other p 

that the arms, which were then extremely 
heavy, were laid aside only on going to church. 
The provinces continued to farnish, as before, 
their contingent for war, and the troops were 
commanded by counts and dukes. lesi-» 
astics were exempted from military service, 
which some of the bishops considered as dis- 
honourable ; as also were persons entering the 
state of matrimony, during the first year after 
their marriage. The Francs, being much 
pleased with the gay sagum of the Gauls, 
and captivated by novelty, laid aside their 
national costume, and adopted that of the 
latter people; and Charlemagne, finding the 
habit convenient in war, did not op the 
change; but no sooner did he perceive that 
the taste had for its only object the display 
of as much fur and embroidery as the tailor 
could enrich the garment with, than he at 
once prohibited the Gaulish costume. ‘‘ Of 
what use,”’ said he, ‘‘ are those little man- 
tles? They do not cover us when we sleep ; 
when riding they do not protect us either 
from wind or rain; and when seated they 
do not shelter our legs either from cold or 
wet.” 

In the midst of his entire court splen- 
didly y Ae Charlemagne generally ap- 
peared ressed with the utmost simplicity. 

is ordinary costume, says Eginhard, was 
that of his fathers, being in the fashion of the 
Francs. He wore next the skin a linen shirt 
and drawers, over which were a pair of socks 
and a tunic, confined by a silken girdle. He 
also adhered to the Frankish leg-bands and 
sandals ; and in winter he was protected from the 
cold = close garment made of otter-skin. He 
wore the sagum and a sword, the hilt of which was 
of gold or silver, and the baldric interwoven with 
gold. Jt was with the hilt of his sword that he 
sealed his treaties. He sometimes wore a weapon 


enriched with jewels, but this was only on occasions 
of festivals, or when he gave audience to ambassa- 
dors. Twice, only, did he consent to assume the 
long tunic, the chlamys, and the Roman sandals ; 
both occasions were during his sojourn at Rome— 
the first time at the earnest entreaty of Pope 


perial costume of Charle- 
magne, as may be under- 
stood from this account, 
aided by the accompanying 
cut, presents a striking re- 
semblance to the ecclesias- 
tical _. — authors, 
regarding royalty as a sacer- 
dotal condition, and the co- 
ronation as an ordination, 
have considered the costume 
of regal state as analogous 
to that of the ministers of 
religion. Others, on the 
contrary, combat this expla- 
nation, more mystic than ar- 
cheological, and account for 
the similitude by referring 
the imperial costume to the 
remote period when the ec- 
clesiastical and the civil ha- 
bit were the same. In a 
meetin, srenene during his 
reign, 

crown, closed 

such as was worn by the 
Emperors of the East. He 
has a moustache, but no 
beard; a very short tunic, 
and over it a chlamys at- 
tached in the Roman man- 
ner. He wears also an 
ornament, which many wri- 
ters assume to be an order— 
a supposition controverted 
by the circumstance of the 
same ornament of smaller 
size being worn at the knee ; 
and, moreover, y Far bm 
that Charlemagne no 
order, nor was there any in 
France before that of theStar, 
which was instituted in 135). 
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Adsten, snd gavin of alntinnan sti spews 
warlike equipment of Charle- 
magne consisted of a frock, a head- 
piece, brassarts and cuissarts; and bis follow- 
ers were armed as himself, but without the 
“aMhoush be generally habited i 
ithoug was y i na 
style extremely simple, yet Charlemagne 
displayed upon solemn occasions great mag- 
nificence, appearing with a tunic embroidered 
with gold, sandals ornamented with jewels, 
a sagum attached by a clasp of gold, and a 
diadem, rich with gold and us stones. 
In the year 813 went fi state to the 
church of Aix-la-Chapelle, in order apd 
to execute the act of associating his son 
Louis in the government of the empire. His 
sceptre was of gold, ornamented with pearls, 
sapphires, and rubies; the imperial sphere 
which he carried in his hand was hollow 
and of the purest gold, encircled by three 
bands crossing each other at right angles, and 
surmounted by a cross richly set with pre- 
cious stones. The grand imperial costume 
consisted of two tunics: the first and 
shorter of the two was the albe,which was made 
of white silk stuff, or a thick taffeta called 
sammet, and ornamented round the neck, on 
the sleeves, and elsewhere with figures em. 
broidered in pearls on a gold ground. In 
front upoa the breast it is distinguished by 
a very characteristic ornament—a square 
plate, worn in the manner in which the high 
priests of the Jews wore their pectorals, of 
which it may be supposed to be an imitation. 
This robe at the bottom is richly embroidered 
with gold upon a purple ground. The second 
robe, or dalmatica, which was worn over the 
albe, was made of rich violet silk, and had a 
small collar of embroidery, and an opening 
at the throat; the sleeves also were richly 
wrought. The remaining parts of the cos- 
tume are the stole—a long band of cloth of 
_ gold. enriched at the edges with pearls, and 
designed in compartments set with jewels. The 
gloves were of purple silk, inwrought with pearls, 
precious stones, and enamel. The pluvial, or 
mantle, was of red silk, ornamented down the 
sides with a rich bandeau, enriched with a profu- 
sion of pearls and stones. The whole of the im, 














The crown, said to be that of Charle- 
magne, was formerly preserved in the 
Hotel-de-Ville of Nuremberg, toge- 
ther with all the other imperiforia, 
from which place it was taken at each 
imperial election, to the city selected 
for the coronation : it is now kept at 
Vienna, where it has been since the 
beginning of the wars of the French 
Revolution. It is comprised of eight 
plates of gold, four large, and four 
stnaller; the former are set with 
jewels over the entire surface, and 
the four smaller have a border of 
stones, and are otherwise ornamented 
with enamel. From behind the prin- 
cipal plate, which is in front, rises a 
moveable cross, connected with the 
posterior plate by an ornamented se- 
micircle : the form and effect of the 
crown are very well given in the cut. 
There is also preserved at Vienna the 
sword of Charlem %, handle 
of the weapon, as a ransverse 
branch, oso ef veel, and covered with 
highly-wrought and enamelled gold 
leaves. The scabbard is also ena- 
melled throughout. The blade is 
slightly concave, and is rounded at 
the extremity like the scabbard, ap- 
pearing to justify the title of Joyeuse, 

name given to it, for such wea- 
pons were not intended for service in 
the field, but to be borne in a. 
sions on occasions of triumphs and 
public rejoicings. There arein France 
as well as in Germany reliques to 
which attaches the name of Charle- 
magne. These insignia have been em- 
ployed during a long series of cen- 
turies at the coronation of the Kings 
of France : escaped the pillage of 
the treasure St. Denis, and were 
used at the coronations of Napoleon 
and Charles X. They consist of a 
crown, sceptre, sword, and spurs, and 
now constitute a portion of the state 
regalia. 

Charlemagne was not less remark- 
able for his distaste for the luxuries 
of the table than for an aversion from 
costliness of attire upon ordinary oc- 
casions. AlJthough he always sat at 
table with his numerous family, yet 
the repast consisted of no more than 
five dishes. He imitated, however, in 
many other respects, the state of the 
Emperors of the East—he conducted, 
for instance, his own hunting expedi- 
tions in the taste in which those princes 
took the field. His chariots were nu- 
merous and splendid, and often all his 
court shared the diversion. Theirsport 
was lion-hunting: the animals were 
ones and kept for this purpose. 

ey attacked the lion on horseback by discharging 
an arrow or casting a javelin against him. Hinc- 
mar speaks of subordinate officers of the court of 
Charlemagne, called bersarians or beverarians, 
whose duties were to attend these sports. 

The following anecdote shows the little estima- 


tion in which Charlemagne held the finery of the | 


period, and the value he set upon serviceable gear: 
it also serves to show the materials of which va- 
ridus styles of attire were made. Upon a certain 
festival after the celebration of mass the Emperor 
proposed a hunting party, which was immediately 
lormed. The day was cold and rainy, and Charle- 
magne appeared dressed in a habit of sheepskin, 
while the lords of his court (recently from Pavia, 
whither the Venetians had introduced all the riches 
of the East) wore dresses enriched with the plu- 
— of the most beautiful birds, and conspicu- 
ously the most brilliant feathers from the neck and 
tail of the peacock, vying with the Tyrian purple, 
and bordered with fringes of cedar bar ; cul, Gee 
habited, they ranged the forest during an entire 
day, at the end of which they returned, of course, 
with their gaudy appointments torn by the 
branches of the trees, injured by the rain, and 
stained with the blood of the spoils of the chase. 

Emperor commanded them to present them- 
selves on the following day in the same attire, 
which they did; but their soiled and drooping fea- 
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thers, flimsy silks, and torn furs, offered a sorry | 


comparison with their condition of the day before, 
when the cavaliers had taken the field. On seeing 
them, Charlemagne said to one of his attendants, 
“Clean my tunic a little, and bring it hither.’ 
When it was brought he exhibited it toall present, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Foolish men! which now is the most 
valuable and the most useful of our dresses—mine, 
which has cost me but one sou, or yours, which 
have eost you large sums of money ?”’ 

On the death of Charlemagne, in 814, he was 
succeeded by Louis-le-Debonnaire, who associ- 
ated his son Lothaire in the government. The 
accompanying portrait of this prince is taken from 
a MS. copy of the New Testament presented by 
him to the monastery of St. Martin at Metz, and 
now deposited in the Bibliothéque Royale. He is 
represented seated on his throne, on which is a 
large cushion. He wears his hair short, contrary 
to the custom of the kings of the first race, and 
his crown is very singularly constructed ; its fan- 
tastic form can only be attributed either to his 
own very bad taste, or the whim of the artist. 
The sceptre is long, insomuch as to resemble 
rather a w on than any of the usual emblems 
of power. His feet are dressed in a manner to re- 
semble the campagus of the ancients. The esquire 
on each side of the throne is remarkable for the 
form of his headpiece. One of these holds the 
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sword of the prince in its scabbard, 
and the other his lance and buckler, 
The portrait of Louis-le-Germanique 
is supplied from a collection of por- 
traits in the Bibliothéque Royale, and 
presents a singular contrast in dress 
to the tastes prevalent among the im. 
mediate successors of C agne. 
The two last cuts show the styles of 
attire during the reign of Charles. 
le-Chauve. Towards the end of the 
ninth century the costumes were much 
like what they had been in the time 
of Charlemagne. The deficiency of 
monuments, and the silence of con- 
temporary writers, render it a matter 
of extreme difficulty to determine in 
what manner the citizens were habited. 
We are, however, supplied, on incon- 
testible authority, with the style of 
dress observed by kings and nobles. 
Under the first race of kings long 
hair was the distinctive mark of roy- 
alty and nobility. ‘‘ Never,” says 
the historian Agathias, ‘‘ was it a cus- 
tom to cut the hair of the sons of the 
Frankish kings. From their earliest 
infancy their hair was allowed to fall 
upon their shoulders: it was divided 
in front so as to descend equally on 
the shoulders, and was at all times an 
object of their especial care.” Th 
tied it with ribands, powdered it wi 
gold-dust, and used a variety of orna- 
ments made of gold and set with 
pearls. It appears to have been un- 
der Chlovis that the Francs aban- 
doned the ancient custom of shaving 
the back of the head, the first notable 
change introduced in the manner of 
wearing the hair, and which led to 
many distinctive fashions. The King 
and the entire Royal Family were dis- 
tinguished by very long hair, and the 
nobility by different degrees of length 
according to birth and precedence. 
The people were more or less shaven, 
and the serfs entirely so ; and persons 
aying taxes or tribute were allowed 
far in proportion to their payments. 
The hair at this time was held in such 
veneration as to become a proverb of 
adjuration. In salutation nothing was 
esteemed more corteous than to ex- 
tract a hair and present it to the per- 
son addressed. Chlovis presented a 
hair to St. Germien to signify to him 
the high degree of estimation in which 
he held him—an example which was 
followed by each courtier in succes- 
sion, insomuch that the excellent pre- 
late returned to his diocese enchanted 
with the politeness of the court. It 
would have been difficult for St. Ger- 
mien to have returned this compli- 
ment, for the clergy of all ranks were shaven, 
somewhat in the manner of the modern Capuchins. 
The crown of the head was closely shaven, and 
round this was a narrow band of short hair, the 
rest of the head being perfectly aude. J Sainte Foix, | 
the author of ‘‘ Essays upon Paris,”’ speaks of 
another custom prevalent among the Francs rela- 
tive to the hair, which was that of insolvent debt- 
ors becoming the serfs of their creditors, in token 
whereof the latter deprived them of their hair. It 
was only towards the commencement of the sixth 
century that the Francs discontinued the practice 
of entirely shaving the visage. They left first a 
tuft at the extremity of the chin: this was gradu- 
ally extended to the cheeks, and in the seventh 
century the beard became ample and commonly 
worn, and eventually an object of respect and even 
the subject of legislation, for it was pronoun 
legally a crime to tear the hair or moustache. It 
was also adjudged that whosoever should cut the 
beard of any free man without his consent should 
be subject to fine. The clergy alone did not cul- 
tivate the beard. Thus artists who represent the 
ecclesiastics of the sixth, seventh, and eighth cen- 
turies with venerable beards cannot have consulted 
the authorities likely to afford information on the 
fashions and prejudices of the period ; for this sup- 
posed type of sanctity did not distinguish the eccle- 
siastics of that remote period. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


S1r,—The Fine Arts, the ornamental and the me- 
chanical Arts of Design, are alike important. The 
inciples of all of them oy te classed under one 
—Art, and are properly to be divided into two 
parts, viz., the geometrical and the optical. The first 
represents one sense—the touch; the second, another 
—the sight. Geometrical representation, in any me- 
chanical purpose, is a branch of Art, dependent on, 
and easily demonstrated to be correctly performed by, 
a knowledge of geometry ; and its operations may be 
skilfully attained, generally, by attention and perse- 
verance. Optical representation is, however, of a 
very different nature; and neither habit, . 
nor geometrical knowledge can possibly ensure that 
skill which is requisite to give equal satisfaction and 
demonstration of its truth. If a geometrical represen- 
tation of anything be required, the dimensions of all 
the parts on any scale faithfully imitates it; but this 
only conveys what the hand would feel if we were de- 
ficient of sight. But, if we would represent an object 
as it appears when introduced to the sense of sight, the 
sense of touch and the knowledge of geometry, being 
of different principles to those of the vision, will not 
assist our skill in making a true representation. 
After a proper course of education, including geo- 
metry, the first ry chy! ensure success in the Art of 
Design is to teach the pupil the nature of bis eye, and 
how and what he sees, and the nice disti between 
the representations of the —— and the visible effects 
of nature. At uo time of the practice of an artist 
ought there to be “‘ a certain degree of purblind prac- 
tice of hand,” ae Mr. Haydon recommends; for the 
knowledge contained in the principles of the only two 
legitimate branches of Art ought to grow together, and 
be attsined in the practice of the hand. Asa hand is 
only a machine, it not only requires a mind initiated in 
geometrical and optical knowledge to direct it, but ic 
requires a certain mechanical consideration to ensure 
its ability to execute the directions of our knowled 
For, if we would make an automaton that sbould de- 
scribe lines like the skilful hand of the draughtsman 
the hand of that machine must not only be construc 
like a human hand, but it must be put into a position, 
and be directed to move precisely as a hand wer 
moves when it produces admirable outlines. Wit 
this view of nature’s mechanical perfection and action, 
it may be seen thata certain position of hand and mode 
of action is indispensably to be attended to in the ele- 
mentary and progressive studies of the artist. The 
common practice of resting the wrist upon the table in 
writing militates vastly against that free action of the 
hand which establishes skill both in drawing and writ- 
ing. Ihave lately submitted my plan for ensuring free- 
dom of hand in writing to the National School Society, 
with the view of correcting the present practice which 
impedes the oe of the dranghtsman when he takes 
to the use of the pencil. As the bad habits of school 
education have to be overcome, the strictest atten- 
tion should be paid to the mechanical action of the 
hand, and the student should ged his practice from the 
very beginning by a knowle ge of his own faculties, 
and the following philosophical! considerations, aided by 
a cultivation of general and useful experience :— 
1. What is the natureof an optical and a geometrical 
representation. 
2. When may it be said to be accurate, 
3. What is the purpose of Art. 


_.1. There is probably no greater misconception of the 
ideas than on that of the representation of an object. 
Ifa house be drawn, it is called arepresentation of a house 
As the geometrical form of the house itself is evidently 
different to the lines which give form to the house in 
the drawing, it is plain that such a house is not repre- 
sented, although any one who knows the house would 
recognise it by the drawing. It is an optical repre- 
sentation which represents the effect the house made 
upon the artist's eye while he was drawing it, and 
which the spectator knows again, because he saw the 
same Outlines when he saw the real house before he saw 
the optical imitation of the house. The g- ometrical 
house always appears to every spectator behind or 
through the optical form or outlines created by the eye; 
80 that a view or perspective drawing is a representa- 
tion of what the eye of the draughtsman sees, and not 
of the object at which he Jovks. In the same way, a 
portrait is not the representation of the person, but of the 
optical image that person raises in the artist’s eye. 
The person is always identical; various taken 
between the person and the artist il produce as 
various outlines or representations. The geometrical 
form of the person never alters: the appearances are 
never alike in two positions, and yet the ves or 
portraits are all known for the person, use these, 
and not the object or person, is what the eyes of specta- 
tors always see. 

2. The house or the person can only be said to be 
accurately drawn when the outlines and effect of the eye 
are correctly imitated. Deviations from this standard 
of perfection in Art are the causes of inaccuracy, be- 
cause such inaccuracies do not accord with the evidence 
of the sense of sight, and the natural impressions on 
common sense. 

_ 3. The legitimate purpose of Art is to convey optical 
impressions from one to another, the same as uage 
conveys sentiments: as the latter is the language of 
the mouth, so is the former the language of the eye. 
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Grammar is the basis of perfection in king and 
writing, and the science of vision or setarel parupuetive 
is the basis of perfection in opt 
Language may be conventional, and words 
guare may be understood; but 
created by itself, is common to all mankind, and can 
only be understood when it Pym with the ae od 
vature. portance characterizing 
Fine Arts and Design ht not to be lost sight of for 
at amas yet ny 
for r justness propriety u language. 
Every idea is formed or cutitasd eceardiog to nature, 
and the mind cannot err in 
tandards 


y provement of Design. 
culous to point out the human figure, or any particu 
object of nature, as the only means of dra upon 
which a successfal School of Design can be estat bed. 
The of correct drawing are universal, and the 
if investigated and * 
but, for beauty 
oe 


our eyes 


and v » 
immutably fixed in her laws, and waves 
the ultimate standard of taste and accuracy. Her rules 
are those only that can fully teach the art of Design 
historically, ornamentally, and mechanically. 

ARTHUR Parszy. 


2, Spur-street, Leicester-square. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES. 


Sin,—I was honoured by your insertion of my last 
letter. Since then I wrote the only remaining niece of 
Sir Joshua, and asked her what she thought on the 
subject. I send you her reply. 

“ Plymouth, Dec. 11, 1844. 

“ Dear S1r,—Intimately associated as I was with my 
uncle, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and conversant as I was 
both with bis occupations and habits, I can take upon 
myself positively to assert that he was the author—the 
unassisted author—of the “ Discourses on Painting.’’ 
The numerous manuscripts that I have in my posses- 
sion, Pay by my uncle on various subjects, and 
often in my presence and that of my sister, the Mar. 
chioness of Thomond, when he was in the habit of 
ees? up ay esa ae oe = — ~_ ye sit- 

ing, , a8 the thoug comm © paper 
and the subject of those t ts, isa eer proof, 
and would furnish such to any person of literary 
talent But Sir Joshua a mind of original 
os and considerable power, needing no assist- 
ance Burke either in composition or ‘ retouch- 
ing’ of his discourses ; and as eand my uncle were 
men of dissimilar and characteristic talent, and Burke 
pee Det Sent aeenenene = ae o gin wt 
ng which must have originated in my uncle’s m 
the unfair calumny on his fame can have no credible 
foundation with those who either knew him or Burke. 
&c. &c. &c.— Yours, &c. &c., 

“ To. B. R. Haydon, Esq.” “M. G.” 

Mr. Palmer, of Charing-cross, Sir Joshua’s great 
nephew, has the rough draught of the discourses, and he 
says he has heard his father declare, who lived with Sir 
Joshua, his conviction Sir Joshua alone wrote the “ Dis- 
courses on Painting.”’ I trust this collateral evidence wil! 
close the subject, and that henceforth we shall hear no 
more of Burke’s retouching, if he did not compose the 
best of them.—I am, yours, &c., 

London, Feb. 7, 1844. 


—  — 


ART IN THE PROVINCES, 

Exarsition or THe Royat Scorrism Aca- 
pemy.—The eighteenth annual exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy was opened to the public 
on Saturday the 10th ult. It is, as usual, an ex- 
tensive and interesting collection of works in the 
various ments of Art, including, as might be 
expected, contributions of very varied of 
excellence, from the early attempts of the juvenile 
aspirant to artistic fame, through the fluctuating 
Srrcshsn by s sesvad jorenitty, Ms head sopmnts 
ov en by a second juvenility, hi 
to resist, and his intellect fails to compedhaad, ti 
efforts of mind and body which are demanded in a 
successful artist. re are, in all, five hundred 
and seventy-five works exhibited, which collection 
comprehends an unusual display of portraiture, 
numerous contributions in landscape, a considera- 
ble number of fancy or conversational pieces, and 
a wonderfully small sprinkling of historical pic- 
tures, or works of that class which even aims at 
being reckoned high Art. Some of the established 
favourites are this year in ape strength—some, 
again, are exceedingly feeble, as compared with 
themselves on former occasions. The Scotts (David 
and W. B.), Harvey, Bonnar, M‘Innes, and Lees, 
are this year the leading stars in the higher class ; 


B. R. Haypown. 


ical representation. | 





taste for the 

As regards Art, it is sincerely to be 
ing taste will be instrumental in con 
more elevated tone of feeling am 


Art, and the 

higher 

stow their patronage upon works of sterling merit 
instead of ee bounty upon the flimsy 
gewgaws with which they have industriously con- 
trived to satiate the public appetite—a course of 
conduct, ly ind in until they had 
nearly swamped the A In our next we 
shall notice the leading works in the Exhibition. 


Sim Water Scorr’s Monument.—A pub- 
ject of the monument to the 


req 
tional funds for completing this splendid structure, 
a very beautiful model of which was exhibited on 
the table before the chairman. the 


G. M. Kemp, Esq., architect; and to furnish the 
colossal marble statue from the beau:iful design of 
Esq., R.S.A. The monument con- 

Gothic cross, the spire or upper 

part of which is elaborately enriched with luxuriant 
and tasteful tracery and pe pao aye 1 alleries, sup- 
ined arch, me flying 

; r open arch, about 

ten feet above the street, is to be placed a statue of 
ing Sir Walter sitting 

ht of the whole 


other respect, occasioned an unforseen outlay of 
nearly two thousand pounds before a secure foun- 
dation for the building could be obtained, which, 
indeed, was only reached after an excavation of 
fifty-eight feet below the level of the street. The 
wins was very numerously attended, and ad- 
d by several of the resident nobility and 
gentry, , in a series of resolutions, expressed 
their anxiety to have this elegant and 
imposing work of Art completed in its original 
fulness and extent without delay, and recom- 
mended that a subscription for the pu be im- 
mediately commenced—a recommendation followed 
up b the spirited subscription of five hundred 

ted on the spot. The collection is 
n a state of vigorous activity, and there can be 
little fear as to the full amount aaa speedily 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


FPRANCE.—Paatis.—The Moliére Fountain.— 
We have more than once in this department of the 
Asgt-Unton alluded to the Moli¢re Monument 
during its progress: we are now enabled to pre- 
sent a cut of the work, whence may be gathered a 
better idea of it than from the most laboured de- 
scription. Its site is in the Rue Richelieu: the 
architect is M. Visconti, and the sculptors MM. 
Seurre and Pradier. It is but of late years that 
this extraordinary activity in the execution of pub- 
lic monuments has shown itself in France: the 
movement is not confined to Paris, but every 
ptace, even in the rural districts, — distinc- 
tion as the birthplace of any person at all distin- 

ished have commenced subscriptions for doing 
Ceasar to the memory of thelr entapateiot, and to 
themselves in their compatriot. It is not many 
years since the most remarkable of the ex 
statues in Paris were those of Henri IV. on the 
Pont Neuf, and of Napoleon in the Place Vendéme. 
These, indeed, were the only statues, while the 
interior decorations, ecclesiastical and otherwise, 
were not comparatively of a high character ; but 
now every pu site is sopentes to ve a 
statue, and every public edifice, sag j 
appropriate to circumstances. @ recently gave 
a list (we could do no more of some of the edi. 
fices that were in progress of decoration, and this 
com the principal public buildings in 
Paris. We are weary of complaining of the want 
of everytaing like a disposition upon the part of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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| 











our own Government and authorities, thus heartily 
to aid the cause of our own artists. Upon no oc- 
casion has there ever been question of a public 


monument without on the one hand disgust to the | 


artists, and on the other abuse of public confidence. 
But to return to the Rue Richelieu and its Fon- 
taine Moliére, a brief notice of which may not be 
unacceptable —the great dramatist died on the 
17th of February, 1673, in a house where he then 
resided in this street, opposite the Rue Traver- 
siére, and which is now marked No. 34. He had 
for some time been suffering from disease of the 
chest, and was seized with sudden and violent 
symptoms after having played in the Malade Ima- 
ginaire. He was immediately conveyed home, 
where he expired, comforted in his last moments 
by two religieuses who had come to Paris to soli- 
cit contributions during the Carnival, and whom 
he entertained in the quality of host. He died at 
the age of fifty-one, and was interred in the ceme- 
tery of St. Joseph, in the Rue Montmartre, on the 
2lst of “The 

In 1773 Le Kain proposed, but without success, 
to erect a monument in memory of Moliére. On 
the 6th of July, 1792, the authorities of a section 
of the Montmartre uarter determined that the 
remains of Moliére should be exhumed, in order 
to be deposited in @ monument; but so precipi- 
tately was the disinterment proceeded with, that 
it isa matter of doubt whether the remains col- 
lected were really those of the dramatist. During 
seven years remains lay thrown aside and 
forgotten after exhumation. M. Alexandre Lenoir, 





however, in 1799 was author. 
ized to cause them to be trans. 
ferred to the Museum of the 
Petits-Augustins ; but, when 
the monuments of this museum 
were dispersed, the ashes sup- 
posed to be those of Moliére 
_ were proposed to be collected 
for the erection of a national 
| monument to the memory of 
>, the author of the Misanthrope. 
=| All these proposals failed of the 
desired result: they had, how. 
| ever, been received with appro- 
4 bation, and served to turn the 
+ attention of the admirers of 
Moliére to the subject. After 
this, says M. Boulay, in his 
report laid before the munici- 
pality of Paris in June, 1839, 
nothing was wanting but a 
-=3 favourable opportunity of rea- 
i lizing the object of the propo- 
=*} sition so often brought — 
= This opportunity was not long 
; “a, The merit of the 
proposal, as now carried out, is 
due to M. Regnier, who is con- 
=| nected with the Comedie Fran- 
caise. Early in March, 1838, 
this gentleman begged of the 
' Prefect of the Seine that the 
' fountain intended to be con- 
structed at the corner of the 
streets Traversicre and Riche- 
lieu, should be consecrated to 
| Moliére, proposing at the same 
time that a statue should be 
erected by subscription to his | 
memory. The prefect received | 
the proposal favourably, and 
romised to submit it to the 
Manicipal Council; and M. 
Regnier laid it before the ma- 
naging committee of the Théa- 
tre Francais, who immediately | 
joined in the advancement of a 
beginning so promising. 

f The e choice,” added the 
report, ‘‘of the site for this 
monumental fountain meets 
with unqualified approbation 
since it is determined to erect 
it upon a spot abounding with 
memorials of the great man to 
whom it is to be consecrated ; 
as being before the house in 
which Moliére died,—not far 
from that in which he was born, 
—nor from those which he in- 
habited,—in the neighbourhood 

of the theatre in which he exercised his profession, 
| and near that in which his best plays are daily 
reproduced.”’ ; ; 

A general subscription was immediately opened, 
| the result of which, with the addition of the sum 
_ already voted by the municipality for the construc- 
| tion of the fountain, amounted to 111,000 francs. 
| The design proposed by M. Visconti is that which 

was adopted by the Municipal Council of Paris. 
, Of the monument itself but few particulars remain 
| to be stated, beyond what may be learnt from the 
| cut. The statue is in bronze, larger than life, and 
| seated in a meditative posture. The pedestal is 
semicircular, and against it are two statues 
| representing two phases of omedy—gay and 
serious. At the base of the monument is a basin, 
_ into which water falls from the mouths of masks 
placed above. The principal statue is by Seurre 
the elder; the two others are by Pradier. 
We have long ago felt surprise that amon such 
a people as the French, such a man as Moliére 
should not before have been commemorated by a 
| Suitable monument; and we are the more sur- 
es that two unsuccessful attempts should have 
n made at a sufficient subscription for a memo- 
rial of a man who has been placed by all authori- 
ties in the first rank of dramatic writers, and 
among whose friends and admirers were Boileau, 
Corneille, and La Fontaine. The only work at- 
tempted asa memorial of his life isa bust exe- 
cuted by desire of the Academy, who contemplated 
electing him a member, but his profession of an 
actor was an insuperable obstacle. The charity 
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however, of our observations on this subject may 
begin with ourselves, for on looking round it is 
obvious that much of what we have done should 
have been omitted, and those things to which we 
should have particularly addressed ourselves have 
been left undone. We have no monument of our 
own Shakspere, and Thorwaldsen’s monument to 
Byron is refused a fitting site. Now, the memo- 
ries arising from the contemplation of sepulchral 
monuments are not always the most grateful: we 
desire naturally to be reminded rather of the life 
of a great man than of his death—to remember 
only that he has lived, and to forget that he is de- 
parted. If we look towards Germany we see even 
places of little import emulating each other in ce- 
lebrating their patrons and geniuses in statues and 
monuments. France has caught the contagion, 
and each commune claiming to be the birthplace of 
even a character is raising its subscriptions. We 
announced sometime ago that the inhabitants of 
the birthplace of Poussin, an inconsiderable village, 
were raising a subscription for a monument to hi 
memory: they are generally poor people, but we 
believe their efforts are not without success. 

GERMANY.— Diissetporr.—We have re- 
ceived a report of the proceedings of the Art-Union 
of Westphalia and the Rhenish provinces for the 
last year, which we regret to see does not exhibit 
in the sum total of subscriptions an amount equal 
to that of the year before. With res to this 
diminution, it was observed im the opening address : 
‘‘that it might be attributed to the same causes 
which had operated unfavourably in preceding 
yeors—thatis, the increasing competition of other 
unions of the samekind.’’ The number of the works 
of Art distributed upon this occasion was greater 
than that of the former year, and the sum expended 
in purchasing them almost equal in amount; and 
the intrinsic value of the works will not suffer by 
comparison. The number of subscribers upon this 
list was 3376, who at five thaler each, produced 
16,880 thaler ; those of the preceding year were in 
number 3586, yielding the amount of 17,930 thaler, 
showing the diminution to be 1050 thaler. The 
plate presented to the subscribers is a copperplate 
engraving by Eichens after ‘The Vision of Ezekiel,’ 
by Raffaelle. The plate for the succeeding year is 
already engraved—it is by Steifensand, after Veck- 
er’s picture, ‘Country Peoplein a Tempest.’ The 
printing of the latter is even commenced, in order 
that, as soon as possible after the determina- 
tion of the prizes, no delay may occur in the dis- 
tribution of the presentation-plate. Among the 
prizes—which were 43—was a marble statue of ‘A 
Girl bathing,’ and, with the exception of one scrip- 
tural picture, ‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ all the others 
were landscape and genre subjects. 


Tue Vision or Ezexiev. Painter, RAFFARLLE. 
Engraver, E1cHENs. 
This is a line engraving, after the work of Raf- 
faelle in the Palazzo Pitti, at Florence, and painted 
from the passages, ‘* And the cherubims lifted up 
their wings, and mounted up from the earth in my 
sight,’’ &c.; ‘* And every one had four faces: the 
first face was the face of acherub, and the second face 
was the face of a man, and the third the face of a 
lion, and the fourth the face of an eagle.’”? Thus 
it will be seen that not only are some of the best 
modern pictures engraved, but also others, per- 
haps, not hitherto engraved, by the most celebrated 
of the old masters. This picture is well known 
to all who have seen the Pitti Collection. 
Country PEOPLE OVERTAKEN BY A TEMPEST. 
Painter, Vecker. Engraver, SrE1FENSAND. 

This is the print for the next year, of which we have 
also animpression; it is a very careful line engraving, 
representing some country people overtaken by a 
thunder storm while in the oc field. We see 
in the distance the dark thunder cloud, under which 
is their house, that has been set on fire by the 
lightning. The terror and alarm of the poor people 
is admirably expressed, and we are at once im- 
pressed with the conviction that their habitation 
must be burnt to the ground before any assistance 
can arrive. Nothing can be more forcible than 
the style of narrative chosen by the artist ;—we 
see the distant house in flames, and the — 
figure points in dismay to the confi Le 
gradations 


execution of the plate is clear, and 
admirably managed. 

[Both these prints are issued by the London 
agents, Messrs. Hering and Remington, Regent-st. ] 





VARIETIES, 


THE Roya AcaApEMY.—J. P. Knight, Eeq., 
has been elected a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy. This election cannot be regarded as other- 
wise than satisfactory ; Mr. Knight is an artist of 
considerable reputation—a reputation acquired 
less by genius than by persevering industry and 
hard labour ; in private life he is highly esteemed 
and respected ; and he will no doubt be, in many 
ways, an acquisition tu the body of which he now 
forms a part. He was, last year, eighth on the 
list of associates; and was not long ago ap- 
pointed to discharge the duties of “‘ Teacher of 
Perspective”—an office which will now, we pre- 
sume, be changed to that of Professor. We have 
seen it stated, most erroneously, that Mr. Knight’s 
promotion arose chiefly from his seniority among 
the associates. There can be no greater mistake ; 
it does not necessarily follow that artists of 
greater merit are not higher on the list ; and it is 
notorious that both Sir Wm. Ross and Mr. Barry 
(we believe two or three others), who are now 
members, were chosen as associates long after the 
election of Mr. Knight. So it ought to be, and 
so we hope it ever will be. Let the best artist be 
taken, without regard to the period he has been 
“on trial” among the associates. It cannot be 
offensive to say that the artists elected within the 
last three or four years are superior to those elected 
peviously. The power of choice has been more 
enlarged, and the Arts have not been retrograd- 
ing. To select a painter simply because he has 
been a long time “ waiting” to be selected, and 
was once or twice very near achieving his purpose, 
would be to pursue an unworthy, and, indeed, 
a ruinous course. 

THE Roya ComMIss1on.—It will, we trust, 
be borne in mind, that DURING “ THE FIRST 
WEEK” of this present month of MaArcH—i.e., 
from Friday the Ist up to Thursday the 7th (the 
Sunday excepted), both days inclusive, designs 
and specimens (as follow) must be sent to 20, 
King-street, St. James’s-street, between the hours 
of ten and five :— 

Ornamental pavements for halls and corridors. 
(Specimens not to exceed six feet in longest 
dimensions.) 

Ornamental metal work for screens, railings, 
gates, &c. 

Arabesque paintings and heraldic decorations 
for the enrichment of panels, friezes, &c. (executed 
in water colonrs, in tempera, in oil, or in encaustic). 

Particulars are given fully in a series of adver- 
tisements that may be found in the ART-UNION 
of August, 1843. The conditions on which candi- 
dates are invited to compete will be found in the 
ART-UNION of last month. 

ARTISTs who are preparing frescoes or car- 
toons, ought to be reminded that, although speci- 
mens will not be sent in (*‘ to a place of exhibition 
hereafter to be appointed”), such as propose to 
exhibit are requested to signify their invention 
on or before the 15th of March (the present 
month), to the Secretary, who is “ empowered 
to give such further explanations as may be 
required.” The “ conditions” will be found in a 
lengthened advertisement in the AnT-Un10Nn of 
August last.* 





* Itis important to know, that six pounds of lime are 
Government Commission 


ed by to any 
artist intendi 
next. Itis rstood that this quantity of lime is to 
serve for the last intonaco only, and for the white pig- 
ment. For such purposes it is, no sufficient 
for any common experiment it would be a pity to 
waste it. 


It ma be well fo chate, thot, a6 Sho Reheat of 
they make woe of 6 ¥ exce ee ean et 
cured elsewhere; Mr. Wilson can give the address of 


the who sellit. Mr. Aglio, who has also very 
gosh ima, cn. sive the ress of a very expert 
‘As so man artists are making experiments in fresco, 

J ave made a provi- 


so no 
sion of me. That which is laid w by order of the 


Commatastoneny, 5 Wess fhe eis Durdbam 
Down, Bath. We cannot tell the name of the persons 
who sell it, but Mr. Barry could give this information. 





A WonDERFUL INVENTION has been made 
very recently ; which, iffully borne out, threatens 
to effect a thorough revolution in the world of 
Art. It consists of a mode by which engravings 
may be multiplied, to infinity—the inventor 
requiring to use only the original PRINT, and 
not the plate. Thus the most famous print 
of Raphael Morghen, published in Italy half a 
century ago, and of which the copperplate has 
been long since worn out, will answer the pur- 
pose of the inventor fully as well as the plate 
would have done when existing in all its primi- 
tive freshness. And, having obtained this print, 
he undertakes to produce a copy (and tens of 
thousands of copies if required), so accurate, so 
precisely similar, that no human eye shall be 
able to detect the difference—to determine 
“ which is which ;”—nay, that the engraver him- 
self shall not tell which to claim as original and 
which to reject as spurious. Farther, it is stated 
to us, that the inventor will produce the facsi- 
mile of a bank-note (the ink-writing included), 
and that the banker who signed one of the two 
shall not undertake to swear in a court of justice 
which is the forgery.. Two or three specimens 
we have seen--(other and more important ones 
are preparing)—one of them, a small plate, has 
yielded 4000 impressions ; of the other, a plate 
about the size of 20 inches by 12 inches, we have 
seen but a single impression. It seems, however, 
so exact a resemblance of the original print, that 
we found it impossible to believe it was a copy— 
male without the aid of the original plate—and 
certainly would not have believed it but for our 
entire confidence in the honour and integrity of 
the party who exhibited it to us;—and who, 
moreover, offers to substantiate his statement 
by agreeing to produce an exact facsimile 
of any print, ancient or modern, with which 
we may supply him,—to furnish us with one or 
a dozen vLATEs of either copper or steel 
from which we may print our own copies, 
and to charge for his work about as many 
shillings as the original plate cost in pounds, 
For the present we have “ said our say”; we are 
always cautious in such matters, and prefer 
wisely doubting to unhesitating belief. We know 
this to be ‘‘the patent age of new inventions,” 
but we know it also to be an age abounding in 
quacks. If we did not very considerably con- 
fide in the truth of what we have heard, borne 
out as it is by what we have seen, we should not 
make this invention so far public. We shall be 
in no way hurt, however, if the reader withhold 
all belief in a result so apparently impossible, 
preferring rather to consider we have been de- 
ceived by some ingenious cheat. Of course we 
shall return to the subject. If the matter end, 
as we verily think it will, in the practical work~- 
ing out of a discovery of which we have noted 
the principal feature, it would be difficult to 
foretel the consequences. It is startling—perhaps 
appalling—to contemplate the issue. 


Sy er 

“HEROES” OF THE PENINSULA AND Wa- 
TERLOO.—Two pictures are at present exhibiting 
in the spacious gallery of Messrs. Graves and Co., 
Pall-mall, w claim and merit no inconsider- 
able share of public attention. With the one, en- 
titled ‘ Heroes of Waterloo,’ the public are par- 
tially acquainted. It has been exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. The other, ‘Heroes of the 
Peninsula,’ is just completed. Both are the pro- 
ductions of J, P. Knight, R.A.; both are designed 
to commemorate the deeds of renowned British 
soldiers ; and both are intended to be engraved 
on the same scale (as ‘‘ companions ”’), 80 that the 
public may obtain, in association with an agree- 
able and attractive print, a collection of portraits 
of men whose names are immortal, and who will 
be remembered as long as the glorious achieve- 
ments with which the fame of each is firmly and 
for ever linked. Considered with reference to 
the difficulties to be overcome, the pictures of 
Mr. Knight are eminently successful. Genius 
itself may be unable to triumph completely 
over such a subject; but then Genius would 
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A new style of Art arose in nageroryy hyp met = ren = ata 
of Mr. Knight's laboors are altogether satisfac- ultimately i —— aa poe oe epochs | fame. He had long resolved that the first fruitsof 
tory. That is something—as much, it may be, as Gothic. T — mer were explained, and the | his mind should be presented to the establishment 
Mr. Knight designed to accomplish. The best dF ae rs —roemmednte sketched to account to which he owes so large a debt of affection and 
the two pictures is the Intest painted. The se. | foettey o raordi ress. The decay of gratitude; and, in accordance with this nobly- 
sembly is supposed to be held in the great room for its extrao inary ir anne of the classic cherished purpose, he recently completed a lifes 
of the United Service Club, where “ the generals” Gothic architecture, and the rev ted the review. | size group, which our correspondent thus de- 
are aveumed to be “ diseussing the plan of the bat- styles in the 15th — > en mber of good | seribes :—" There are two figures, a boy of about 
tle of Vittoria.” “The Duke ” stands in the een- The whole was illustra y + ae > | Goes ant ail of ahend: wine somenall a 
tre: the “warriors” of his army are by his diagrams, and elicited mac app Pv orphens, at thale natiete tae, ee pele 
side—in all the variety of positions which the lectures, indeed, have given — = aero > a me duo sister, ond) Cho eiivdtbiuans Gana 
artist could copy so as to break the uni- Mr. Godwin has contrived to ven er . a a Sf the feemer Wants very eweiae Wile Cartan 
formity of his work—and these portraits are intercsting as well as instructive— to ma ca | tal and. conlidieg communnendl Ghai 
all excellent; we can recognise them nearly in the best sense POPULAR. Few — ite | anateans of ths Renee bends Obs perfect pe 
all, and they namber THIRTY. Thirty of nected with the Arts have laboured so con _ id ao rod meat pathes andi pectic beanty in the 
the great soldiers of Great Britain who obtained and successfully to promote their best in - ptr + an » ‘Having signified his wish to pre- 

their fame during a war — — the — 3 be a A — this group to the Institution, he was invited 

os « of Europe, and gained for this coun- | tion of his thoug rork. ’ y 
po Bn it = owt lose! The picture immediate department his knowledge is great, to do - after sae jadidiousie ma yo hy 
“pornesses a very deep interest for all parties,— = his means of communicating it are ample an might saa otesioe Sisto justly ond rightly 
; . } ae , 

poh ven ra ao wane pron Ay teny rs 5 Peevens Avcrions.—A circular has been is- proud young artist being an honoured guest at 
nation to whom these “heroes” belong—to every sued by Mr. Rainy,—whose noble rooms are at the table. He and it were — to —— 
British sabject to whom the glory of Britain is 14, Regent-street, St. James’s,—in which very eloquent speakers ; ry * pe by ve | 
dear. Time is gradually thinning their ranks; many of our readers are much interested. It is Dr. Croly, who, speaking of the system adopted 

the picture is not a year old, yet two or three | addressed to those who submit property to public at the school, said that, although it could not 
have succumbed to that greatest conqueror of all auction ; and exposes the evils of the existing sys- bestow genius, it enabled genius to work out its 
—Death Nay, before the print is isthe handsof tem by which auctioneers, and a whole host of go- | own triumph and its great reward—pointing to 
the public, others will have fallen away. But  betweens in the shapes of solicitors and commis- the model as a felicitous proof. ihe health of 
this sad fact angments the value of the work ; it sion-agents, victimize the unhappy vendor. His the young sculptor was given—“ with all the 
will be a record and a relic; @ monument purpose is to achieve a reform in the “terms” honours”; and he responded with becoming 
“ mighty to save.” We do not give the names under which “ sales” are effected : first, by strip- modesty yet with the natural eloquence of the 
of the “heroes,” as they will be found in our ping them of dishonest charges; and next, by | heart. More than this, the chairman, Colo- 
advertising columns. We may, however, allude so reducing the per centage as to be onapar nel Wood, M.P., acting on the suggestion of 
to the fact, that, with the solitary exception with reductions effected in every other branch | three or four previous speakers, proposed a sub- 
of the Duke, the one picture contains no of commerce—a mode of dealing equitably to | scription, by which the group might be execated 
“hero” who is to be found in the other— which auctioneers have not hitherto resorted. in marble. A sufficient sum was at once raised ; 
that the ‘ Peninsular Heroes’ and the ‘Waterloo We quote the following passage :— and the work will be accomplished. We give 
Heroes’ are “a very different set of men”"— § “With regard to sales of pictures or other works of this statement with unfeigned pleasure ; it is one 


the same only inasmuch as both belong to Eng- | Att, jewels, plate, libraries, and other valuables, acon- of those “ facts” that outweigh a mass of apathy 


ares siderable reduction will also be made in the commission : : ‘oi 
land, both have sustained its glory, and both 3° compared with the printed terms of Messrs. Christie CMCerning the Arts. Cordially we join the 


will be as immorte! as its history. We shall, of and Manson, Mr. George Robins, and most other auc- | chairman in wishing “ success to the undertak- 
course, have other opportunities of referring to  tioneers. On this branch, however, no payment is con- ing.” 
“the prints” in progress. We believe both ‘mplated to any of that numerous class of individuals Srr Davip WILKIE’s STATUE.—We learn 


—_—- h tually att t i i 
will be engraved by Mr. C. G. Lewis, who has per By y yh St. Th from our excellent and valuable contemporary, 


already produced an etehing of the ‘Waterloo tary interference being wholly useless and absurd, and, the Literary Gazette, that a meeting of the 
Heroes.’ We mey add that the first person to indeed, very often mischievous to the interest of those “managers of the subscription to erect this 
visit Mr. Graves’s gallery was the great Duke Whom they pretend to serve. , statue” has been held, to receive thg “ inscrip- 
himself, who expressed his opinions of the pic- Mr. Rainy is known extensively —and as exten- tion” which Lord Mahon had “ kindly under- 
ture, expecially with reference to the portraits of | sively respected. His name is, indeed, a gua- taken to write.’ It was presented by his lord- 
his brave companions in arms, in words which | rantee for the honour of his dealings; and no ship, and is as follows :— 
must have highly gratified the artist, to whom person bas had greater experience in transactions ‘ “ Srr Davip Wixkr8, R.A. 
no doubt they were conveyed. such as those to which we refer. We shall cor- Born 1785. 

“ History my Brick anp Stong.” — Mr, | “ially aid him in his plans for cffecting the re- | ‘ Died Ist June, 1841. 
Godwin’s second lecture under this title, ‘anal formation of an old and most injurious mode of . = ae gpm ye rs — ; 
at the Westminster Literary Institution, included | “40ing business,”—by which persons are em- The itovary Gasette eonsidere oe ae 
au examination of the works of the Egyptians— | Ployed to-day solely because they were employed | tion brief but expressive,” and is, we sappess, 
those giants in architecture (who, us the lecturer | Yesterday ;—persons who live upon reputations content with it. To our minds a would be di 
remarked, have recorded their progress with an | ‘bey have neither made, extended, nor sustained. cult to pen down anything more inane. The 
iron pen on granite tablets), the Hinds, and the | Tux RoyaL Hrperxian Acapemy.—Pic- | life of the Great Painter was not “ short”—cer- 
Greeks. He described the means used to elevate | tures must be sent, addressed to the Secretary, tainly not “ too short for friendship.” The pas- 
the Luxor obelisk in Paris, and the eclat which | before the 27th of April. “" sage is utterly unmeaning, and in no degree ap- 
ae ded M, - - a he effected it, to prove | Tue INventTIoN or LitHOTINT is about to plicable. 
the power of the Egyptians, in whore country be subjected to a more searching te it | 
such efforts must have been of constant mn | has oon submitted to in the » dlrs la de IMPOSTURES IN ART. 


renee. With regard to the monotony of Egyp- | Mr. M‘Lean is about to publish a series of prints | going i 
’ . 7 Almost on th bed t »* we received 
tian eeulpture, it wes shown that the forms were | drawn on the stone by Frederick Tayler—le has this ‘very ‘important fetter which we do not think it 
all conventional, end that no departare or im- | sent us two specimens, from which we are justi- | Would be wise to allow to remain for a month ua- 
— t was p. wed lest the signification | fied in auguring perfect success. The one repre- onmoapy for the 
should besost. Alter tracing the progress of ar- | sents a sturdy Scottish girl pulling back i | _“ $rr,—Your journal being established for the pur- 
chitecture in Greece, the connexion between that | byre a eer bull-calf, whe is Se conaenen _ oa Oe Fine Arto, enpthing ot oll Wun 
country and Egypt was shown, and the chief | her; the other pictures a group of sporting dogs en oug fore, trust you will fa- 
architectural glories erected during the adminis- | esting after a weary day’s labour, outside their Your me by inserting the following. 
tration of Pericles were described. The taste of | kennel. If the whole series be of equal merit, | svi’? & notorious fact that there are many penione 
the Atherian people was cultivated se » | styling themselves picture-dealers, travelling about 
‘i I pe to an extra- | the work will be thoroughly triumphant—the the country, who are i 
or oy degree : } hilosophy and Art contributed | artist will have augmented his fame, Mr. Hull- Sapetinn upon the 
~ 7 everyday enjoyments of the multitude. | mandel establish the power and worth of his ts of living give them no opportunity 
- jodwin truly remarked, Art can hardly take patent, and the publisher make a “ decided hit.” Of their assertions. A most glaring a wie 
a aah vase _ the people themselves are pre- A Youne Scutprorn—Mr. Fexix M. | beach, Grantham, and tamatord, red to oti "being 
art rie he ve and appreciate it. If theirknow- | MILLER—has just received one of those ENCovU- | ised elsewhere. In an exhibition of pictures be- 
te pn it be extended, and a love for it induced, | RAGEMENTS, to record which is the most pleasant — to a Mr. Morris, is one described in his clr- 
its efforts will ever advance. A century after | duty of a journalist, inasmuch as it is equally | colar or catalogue as fellows:— “ection is 
the time of Pericles, Greece became a province of | honourable to the gi ioon” Wie | Se eer meeeriant picture te Ge eee 
Rome, ond her history ceased. 7 giver and the receiver. The the celebrated one by Raffaele, representing himself in 
concledi j y ceased. In the third and | young artist was, it appears, edacated at the | the cooper’s shop sketching the cooper’s wife and 
" ‘mg lecture, architectural history wa | “ London Orphan Asylum ;” he has since | children as subjects for his far-famed picture of the 
taken up in Italy, and traced until Rome fells | honourable exertions and active labour, with the | qus7nns della ”  , In addition to these pit 
, with the | traits, the artist has grouped with surprising effect, his 


not hare urdertaken to do it at all. The resalts 
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mistress and her mother, four of his privci 

and the coo and his two appren' 

Ptetage a be ewer —- Mg be the 

bi -finished painting in Europe, an 

onitoul by Raffaelle. As a proof of its value 
portance it is only necessary to mention that t 

of Sutherland and ber Majesty’s Government hav 
offered 8,000 guineas for it.’ 

“The Raffaelle herein mentioned is eotiag meee 
than a copy from Horace Vernet’s picture, I in | 
the Luxembourg Gallery — pain or ona 
Brunswick plate, in the manner of pictures on the 
German snuff boxes—executed and imported within the 
last seven years, and bought by the present Ba ne wl 
for fifteen guineas. The assertion of an o ving 
been made by the Duke of Sutherland is likewise false, 
as a reference to the letter here enclosed will convi 
you. It, therefore, becomes absolutely necessary to put | 
a stop to such a fraud upon the public, and I know no 
other means than of cautioning them through the 
medium of your widely-extended journal. 

“lam, very respectfully, Sir, 
Your obedient servant 
“ Wisbeach, Feb. 24, 1844.” “W.H.E. 


We have only time to add that the writer bas not 
only furnished us with his name, but with the 
circular of this “Mr. Morris,” together with a letter | 
from the Duke of Sutherland, and alsoa letter from 
the individual from whom “‘ Mr. Morris” 
the picture in question for the sum of #15 “in ex- 
change.”’ 

The printed “circular” has a blank to be filled up 
with the name of the town in which it is to be circu- 
ey ; FO on this “ om eg one 
ry Raffaclle, ictures yp, Poussin, Teniers, 
Gerard Douw, enderveide, &c. &c. &c.—about a 
round cozen, valued altogether at something above 
fifteen thousand pounds. 

It concludes with an intimation that pictures will be 
cleaned, restored, &c., - es new and peculiar pro- 
cess”; and that to see the “collection” one shilling | 
will be charged. 

We trust this person will thus meet exposure, and 
that his nefarious trade will be destroyed; sure we are | 
that he may be prosecuted for obtaining money under | 
false pretences. | 


SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION WITH ART. | 


| 
| 





Royat AcapEemMy.—Lectures on Painting, H. | 
Howard, R.A., Ist, Thursday, March 7; 2nd, 
Thursday, March 14 ; 3rd, Thursday, March 21. | 
Lectures on Sculpture, Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., 
Ist, Monday, March 4; 2nd, Monday, March 11; 
ord, Monday, March 18. 

Graruic Socirery.— Wednesday, March 13. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. | 
NOTICE FOR THE EXHIBITION, 1844. 

S1r,— You are requested to send ae. 
properly framed, &c., on Monday, the 8th, or Tuesday 
the 9th, of April, with the descriptions in writing, 
names of the portraits, to be inserted in the Ca e. 

_N.B. No more than eight pictures, nor more than | 
eight drawings, can be admitted.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, Henry Howarp, R.A., Sec. 


By Order of Council.—No academician, associate, or | 
any person whatever, to be admitted into the room be- 
fore the Exhibition opens, the Council and the neces- | 
sary servants excepted. 

THE ARTISTS’ INSTITUTE. 
? 6, Argyll-street, Feb. 26, 1844. | 
_ S1Rr,—I perceive that you have introduced my name 
in the last number of the Ant-UNi0N as being amember | 
of the Committee of the “ Artists’ Institute.” I must 
request, thereiore, that you will insert this denial of 
such fact in your next number. And I must further | 
add, that I am not precisely acquainted with the ob- | 
jects of the above Institution, and that I know nothing | 
of any of the proceedings connected therewith. 
Sir, your humble servant, Wa. J. Newron. | 
__ [Still, we believe, Sir W. J. Newton will find, upon | 
inquiry, that bis name appears on the list as one of | 
the Council of the Artists’ Institute.] 


REVIEWS. 

Tue MonuMenTAL Erricies or THe TEMPLE 
CHURCH, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR | 
RESTORATION IN THE Year 1842. By 
Epwarp Ricnarpson, Sculptor. Publishers, 
Loneman and Co. 

The ancient effigies engraved and described in this 

work certainly rank among the most interesting 

of our metropolitan antiquities. Indeed, a similar 
group could not be found in any of our churches 
or cathedrals. Whether they are considered as | 
specimens of the costume and armour worn at the 
iteresting period to which they belong (and of 
which they exhibit unexceptionable specimens) ; 
whether they are looked upon as examples of 
sculpture, and the state of Art in England at the 


| his arduous task, of restori 
| within it to all their origi 


_ ensuring the proper preservation of similar figures, 


| are—if it may not be conside: 


impiety. 
"Phe existence of such a work as the present is a 


| scale, is also much to be commended. 


| effigies his own exertions 


| and fres 
_ sculptor’s hands ; his own words will best explain 


| stains on the marble figures, which en 


| may be conceived after 


| general deca 
a cement, 


| the decayed ani detached 
| was worked down even with the 


remote era when they were executed ; or whether 
we consider them as contemporary delineations 
of the great men of England’s history—in every 
way are they worthy of respectful veneration, and 
the modern Templars may well be proud of the 
possession of these most interesting figures. 

The recent restoration of the Temple Church, 
achieved at an outlay that would have startled 
bygone “‘ beantifiers’—who did it all the mischief 
they could, at the cheapest rate—has held forth a 
noble example to the country; and the admirable 
manner in which Mr. Richardson has completed 

the ancient ies 
y i sharpness and pe 
tion, will, it is earnestly hoped, be a means of 


or effigies in general, from the ruthless hands of 
the ignorant, wherever they may lie. It is the 
most unprovoked sacrilege to mutilate these vene- 
rable mementoes of our forefathers — the men 
whose genius and whose daring made us what we 
as an act of unfilial 


happy augury of good taste and right feeling. It 
is Niacin these Seaveeting antiquities in a trae 
light, and claiming that attention for them they so 
justly deserve. h effigy is accurately drawn 
to scale, and in every instance the sides (one or 
both) are also delineated, so that we can form a 
pene idea of the sculpture and of all its details. 
scale adopted (one inch and a half to the foot) | 
has enabled Mr. Richardson to draw them eleven 
inches high, and thus exhibit all the details of | 
costume or armour in the clearest manner. We | 
must, however, own that we think li hy, from | 
the softness and woolliness of line it produces, | 
scarcely so well adapted to the subjects as the | 
clear, sharp, and decided line produced by etching. | 
Thus Stothard’s effigies still, for execution and | 
character, remain unrivalled; and his plan of | 
giving minor details on a considerably enlarged | 
Bat we | 
must be understood as placing the blame (if any) | 
to the medium chosen by the artist, and not to his | 
execution or general accuracy, which is deserving | 
of high praise for its truthfulness of character an 


That Mr. Richardson has a genuine love for these 
or their restoration | 
will prove even more strongly than the present 
publication. His patient ingenuity in performing 
the arduous task allotted to him is as interesting 
as any part of the descriptive account that prefaces 





' his work. He found them in astate of dilapidation 


and decay, and he has left them almost as sound 
as when they first passed from the 


his services. He says:— 

“The process adopted in restoring them was as 
follows :—Setting oat with a determination of 
ing every part of the original surface that might exist, 
alone for authority to supply any missing paris, the 
various coatings of paint, dirt, and whitewash, which 
envel the effigies, varying from one-eighth to half 
an inch in thickness, were first carefully removed with 
a fine tool prepared for the purp»se. This done, the 
effigy was generally found to be extensively decayed, 
the decay having proceeded in many cases from within 
as well as from without. A preparation of an adhesive 
stone cement was run into the hollows, and wherever 
the decay was found to be going on beneath the sur- 
face; and all the detached pieces were replaced and 
secured. Ample evidence so7n a red of the cha- 
racter of those minute but valuable points of costume 
and expression that bai for centuries been concealed. 
There were also remains of rich original colours and 

lding, but these it was found im ble to preserve 

ause of their adhering to the t, ando tothe 
moist and perishing state of the marble. e oil- 


al xt ed. The of Sesuion 
quality, were next removed. extent 
Snioreped that te every 
effigy from 10,000 to 20,000 rings of mail, besides the 
surcoat, features, and appendages, had to be carefu'ly | 
gone over. Then followed the s‘opping in all the 
and more minute fissures and holes with 
oe + — wre en the — | of the 
Zy,a e wise to together preserve 
which otherwise would 
s cement, after it was hard, 
adjacent surfaces. 
effigy was then bedded on a York slab cut to the exact 
size of the plinth, varying from two to three inches in 


soon have disappeared. 


| racter; but the triumph of the 


reserv- | 


however isolated or small, and trusting to the figures | 


| is a most valuable one. 
| can be no doubt, for it is one that will be wni- 





thickness, and when the was in several p 
piece by piece was laid down and bedded separately, 
and the joints afterwards filled in with cement. Twere | 
now remained but to add the missing portions; thes 


: por ; 
| repairs were generelly done ia marble or stone to match 


Sooty. As LS ee found ) 
ever nce ® t 
pnd nb Sor: 
The letter-press accompanying each of these 
plates is well and clearly written ; and the work to 
the antiquary and the artist is one of much value, 
The representations given by Stothard, and others, 
of these effigies are, of course, given with a!l their 
mutilations ; in this work only will they be found 
in their restored (and probably original) con- 
dition. The plates are tinted lithographs, and the 
“* getting-up ’’ of the book anexceptionable : it is 
printed, and worthy of a place in any 
library, or on — drawing-room table. 
ore concluding, may we venture to observe, 
that as Sunday is an ae day for examinin 
these figures, and such ing observation 
be of little value,—as a/i artists, antiquaries, and 
casual visitors to the great metropolis may be not 
personally known to benchers, without whose order 
cannot be rain I it oe well to =— 
an inspection upon app to sexton as 
other churches, and pms Aa his usual * retain- 
ing fee ?’’ He would surely be a sufficient guardian 


watch ; and the shutting up so jealously these 
interesting national monuments a3 private pro- 
perty is surely ‘‘ less than kind.” 


Tae Woman Taken tn Aputtery. Engraved 
by H. T. Rratt after E. Stenox. Publishers, 
ERING and RemMineron, 137, Regent-street. 

This very famous picture is sufficiently known in 
England—first from the French lithograph, and 
next from a mezzotint copy—both of which have 
had a very tolerable circulation. The subject, 
however, deserved better ‘‘ treatment,’’ and it has 
received it. The print before us is engraved in a 
very masterly manner by Mr. Ryall.* It is in the 
mixed style for which he has rendered himself 
famous, and in which at present he stands alone. 
He has evidently bestowed much care and pains in 
producing this engraving: it will do him high 
credit in this country and no discredit in France. 
The works of M. Signol are very popular on the 
Continent. He is, fT we mistake not, one of the 
embellishers of the Madeleine, and has acquired 
fame as a painter in fresco. He is usually fortu- 
nate in selection of subjects, and paints so that the 
t mass of humankind may understand him. 

ere is anexample. The mode in which the ma- 
terial is dealt with comes home to every mind and 
touches every heart. It is simple grandeur. 
There are no accessaries. woman and the 
Almighty Teacher are alone. The ‘‘ accusers’ 
have gone forth. The eternal words are spoken— 

*' Go and sin no more.” 

The portrait of the Saviour has been very rarely 
painted with a better notion of the Divine cha- 
pictare is the 
crushed form of the humbled, conscience-stricken, 
and self-convicted ‘‘ woman,” who finds a mer- 
cifal Lord where she expected a judge inexorable. 
The story of her repentance is not told the less 
effectually because the face is hidden. The print 
Of its popularity there 


versally acceptable—prized most highly by those 

who serve a merciful and forgiving Lord. 

Tue Ave Mania Anv PATeRrnoster. Pub- 
lishers—Govrit and Vinert, Paris; HertNc 
and Reminoton, London. : 

It is difficult to describe this very beautiful pair 

i The ‘‘ Ave Maria” and the *‘ Pater- 
noster”’ are nted in old German text, in 
red letters, with ancient missal initials and illu- 
minated points. Surrounding them are figures 
emblematical’; flowers, ecclesiastical pinnacles, ara- 
besques, other ornaments: all, however 
so skilfully introdaced and harmoniously blended 

as to be in admirable keeping, and form a 

perfect whole. The Paternoster is — 

(composé) by Fries; the Ave Marie by De . 

mont: the latter is, perhaps, the best; we shall, 

therefore, describe it. An elaborately-wrought 

Gothic recess is supposed to be decorated with 

pase The centre tablet is occupied by the 

rayer to the Virgin. Above is the Virgin Mother, 

* It is only right to state that Messrs. Hering and 

Rem issue the under the sanction of the 

of the Paris lithog , without which, in- 

deed, they certainly would not have been jas‘ified in 

publishing it. If we cannot eff-ct an interchange of 
national rights we surely may of nati»nal co irtesivs, 
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1 has come with the 
Dove”’ hovers — 

, side is an 1 mournfully 
— se on the other, a kneeling 


to whom the visiting 
ore “ All-hail!”” “ 
contemplating the cross; : 
angel sera | bitterly. The two mid ——, 
ments are filled by maidens, on their way with of- 
ferings to a shrine. The one is a pure village girl, 
with Ler gift of spring flowers ; the other of a regal 
lady, who comes to lay her sceptre at the altar's 
foot. In three compartments below—one repre- 
sents ‘‘ the Virgin’’ trampling upon sin, the other 
a diseased beggar asking for life and health, and 
the other—a most touching composition—a young 
mother, with her firstborn on her knee. It is, as 
we have said, difficult to convey a notion of the 
beauty and interest of this “ pair of prints.’’ To 
us they are valuable as works of Art merely, but 
in France they are no doubt looked upon as power- 
ful aids in the cause of religion. And we can well 
conceive them to be so. ‘here will Virtue find 
handmaidens so fitting as the Arts ? 

Tae Aars at THe Fountain or Poetry. From 
a fresco painted by BenpeMANN, lithographed 
by F. Jevrzen. Publishers, Heatne and 
Reminoton, Regent-street. 

We have here a satisfactory copy of one of the 

frescoes of Bendemann, which, if we mistake not, 

adorns the house of his father-in-law. It is a very 
fine, effective, and striking composition, represent- 
ing Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Poetry, and 

usie—by figures, four of whom are female—at 
the Fountain of Poetry. The subject is seen, as 
it were, under an arch supported by pillars; the 
pillars are of no order, and the arch is frittered ; 
neither is in harmony with the work, which, 
therefore, exhibits more masterly conception and 
execution than good taste ; especially as the span- 
drels of the arch, and two panels above two lesser 
arches, contain medallions and basso relievos of 
members of the artist's family—very interesting to 
the household, but which might have been omitted 
from the print. The drawing is fine and accurate ; 
the draperies are massive ; and in the expressions 
of the characters there is rare eloquence mingled 

with forceful truth. Altogether, the print is a 

very acceptable one in England, just now when 

sO many are talking—some are thinking, and a 

few are actually working—about frescoes. Of the 

art, Bendemann is one of the great masters. 

Tue Prism or IMacination. By the Baroness 
pe CaLapeeica. Publishers, Lonoman & Co. 
This is, in very truth, a glittering book. It does 
not pretend to much profundity—in reference either 
to its Literature or its Art. But as an assemblage 
of — thoughts gracefully expressed, and em- 
bellishments peculiarly elegant and novel, it de- 
serves the highest praise, having been rarely if 
ever surpassed. Every page is surrounded by an 
enriched border, the work of Owen (Alhambra) 
Jones; and there are several pretty lithographic 
illustrations by Henry Warren. In many instances 
the embellished borders are printed in gold—some- 
times picked out with several colours. We have 
searched for the pater’: name, but cannot find it. 
It deserves to be linked with those of the two artists ; 
for his pa of the delicate task has been achieved 
famously. No small degree of the merit belongs 
to him, be he who he may. The cost of producing 
this charming volume must have been immense,— 
such only as could have been undertaken by a 
wealthy lover of the beautiful ; for it is scarcely to 
be expected that so expensive a‘‘ fancy’ can “ pay.” 
It is dedicated, by the Baroness Calabrella, to ee 
brother, E. H. Ball Hughes, Esq. ; and we are 
thus informed of what we are glad to learn, that 
the accomplished lady with a foreign title is an 
English woman. The sentiments expressed, the 
maxims inculeated, and the lessons taught are 
thoroughly English, and worthy of a high and pure 

English mind. 


Portrait or W. C. Macreapy, Ese. En- 
raved by Posse.wurre, from a miniature by 


MORBURN. Publisher, ! 
A most admirable likeness 
tragedian ; one that would be peculiarly acceptable 
to his friends, for he is made to appear in his own 
excellent and estimable character, and not as the 
representative of one of Shakspere’s heroes. It is 
strikingly like; due importance is given to his 
massive brow, and his eloquent and expressive 
features are full of intellect. Too much of stern. 


M. Hottoway. 


of the accomplished 


ness, perhaps, is thrown into them; but the 


| engraving of every picture he produces—a 


manner is that of close ing uiry—the leading cha- | 


Moreover, it is the portrait 
3 not “acting when 
much an ornament 


racter of his mind. ‘ 
of a gentleman : of one who i 
off the stage,” and who is as 
and an honour to social life as 
career. The print is of an oval shape, 
convenient size for framing. 


Tue Deata or Queen ELiZzabetH. Painted 


by Detarocue. En raved by JAzET. 

lishers, GouPiL 7.7 J 

and ReminGtTon, London. 
This is, in all respects, a first-class work of Art— 
superbly engraved by the first mezzotinto en ae 
of France, from a chef d’euvre of the great Frenc 
painter—a painter who seems to be placed, by the 
universal assent of his compeers— throughout 
Europe, at the head of his profession in the exist- 
ing time. We are not disposed to challenge the 
verdict of such a ‘jury; or to move in arrest of 
judgment ; although, as matter of course, we agree 
to it with some reservation. Delaroche is assu- 
redly foremost among the master-minds of the 
age. He is truly a great man—a painter of mar- 


he is to a public | 
and of a | 


matter 
which seems by no means improbable, for each of 
his paintings seems to be caught at with an avidi 
known only to publishers. How far this “ com. 
pound multiplication’’ of such scenes and incidents 
as we have os represented can contribute to ad. 
vance the high purpose of Art is a question—a 
question we shall be called upon, ere long, to dis. 


| cuss fully. 


Pub- | 
rpert, Paris; HexinG 


| which have over and over again been wro 


SPECIMENS OF DECORATION IN THE ITALIAN 
Sryite. By J. W. Parworrs, and W. A, 
ParworrtH. Published by AcKERMANN & Co. 

These specimens are given in two parts, each con- 

taining six plates, made up of fragments of the 

most beautiful of the ornamental desi in the 

Vatican, which were executed by Raff: and his 

pupils, or chiefly by the latter. They are litho. 

graphed in outline, and contain many of the beau. 
tiful mixed dizarreries of Giovanni da ogee 

t an 

remodelled into the style called Raffaellesque. 

Such things cannot be too highly recommended 

for study to persons occupying themselves with 


| decorative art, especially as they have rarely 


vellous power, one whose intellectual faculties | 
have been highly cultivated, the favoured of | 


sovereigns, the admired of a nation, the 
a whole people. We have never encountered an 


** pet” of | 


artist who so completely realizes the idea of well-— 


directed, well-sustained, and well-governed genius, 
—to see him is to be convinced tha: the ‘* elements 

may be so ‘‘mixed”’ that nothing shall be wanting 
to achieve perfection. He is an honour to his 
country and a glory to the Arts. Upon this sub- 
ject we shall dilate more at length when we intro- 


either opportunities of travelling, or consulting 
such expensive works as those to which they have 
been hitherto confined. Our decorative art is 
even yet the worst in Europe, for want of a know. 
ledge in its professors of such designs as those 
which have long ago formed the tastes of art- 
ists of other countries who fee this depart- 
ment, and who, by the way, have been regularly 
educated. We cannot too highly admire these 


| most graceful designs, nor too strongly recommend 
| them to the notice of those who practise orna- 


duce—as we mean to do very shortly—his sem- | 


blance into our series of the ‘‘ Living Artists of 


Europe ;’” when we trust to be able to convey to | 


our readers some notion of that wonderful work of 
his, which adorns the Académie des Beaux Arts. 


Our present purpose, however, is to speak of | 


this engraving from one of his pictures. 


In the | 


sy the figures are of life size. It was bought | 


y the Nation, and is deposited in the national 
collection at the Luxembourg. It is by no means 
his most successful work ; and to the eye of an Eng- 
lishman is liable to some serious objections. Its 
merits, however, are great; the characters are 


Essex. Considered as a work of Art, the print 

is of the rarest excellence; as an illustration of 

English history, however, it will please less in 

England than it will in France. 

‘Be if EVER SO HUMBLE, THERE’S NO PLACE 
Like Home.’ Painted by E. Lanpster, 
R.A. Engraved by P. B. Gispon. Publisher, 
-M‘Lean, Haymarket. 

We have here another of Mr. Landseer’s dogs— 

one, however, which is altogether unexceptionable. 

It is a marvellous passage of genuine poetry ; as 

veritable a pevteainve as was ever made, yet so 

used as to 


stroll-away, and returns to his ‘* humble home”’ 
to find that his dinner has been abstracted by some 
sneaking cur who has been shabby enough to take 
advantage of his absence. One can absolutely 
hear the dismal howl that follows the discovery, 
as the eyes of the victim are upturned, and he 
seems to imprecate curses on the treacherous rob- 


be powerfully eloquent of a touching | 
story. The little wiry-haired terrier has been a | 


| elegant in appearance, most 
| not get out of order.—Papier 


ber. The snail crawls over the empty dish—indi- | 


cative of the utter hopelessness of the hangry | 


dog’s position. The subject has been admira 
engraved by Mr. Gibbon; 
favourite, for nothing has 
not been achieved. 


so ly 
it will be a very general 
been attempted that has 


Tae Stone - paeaker’s DAUGHTER. Engraved 
by Joun Buawnert, from a Painting by Ep- 
win Lanpserr, R.A. Publishers, Henry 
Graves and Co. 


This print is designed as a companion to that fa- 


vourite print—the latest production of John Bur- | ha 


| 48 much 80 as if they h 


net—** the Lassie herding Sheep,”” which it does | 


not equal either in interest or werit. 
mirably engraved, however, in a clear, 
“easily to be comprehended”’ style, 
means without value to thuse w 
pictures of Mr. Landseer, 


and is by no 
ho appreciate the 
and would fain see an 





It is ad. | 
sensible, and | 


' 


mental art. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our next part will contain, under the title of “The 
Mercantile Value of the Fine Arts,” an Illustrated 
Paper on 

Lames, CANDELABRAS, CHANDELIERS, &c. 


And we shall take advantage of a comparative calm in 


| artistic life—just preceding the storm in May—to de- 
| vote considerable attention and corresponding space to 
| Several subjects connected with 

pictured with marvellous expression—with terrible | 
reality, indeed, as regards that of the miserable | 
Queen, who is made to know, on her death-bed, | 
the fearful secret connected with the death of | 


ORNAMENTAL AND DECORATIVE ART. 


EAU BRUMMELL.—Any Person having 
a LIKENESS of the late GEORGE, commonly 
called BEAU, BRUMMELL, may hear of a purchaser 


| by addressing a letter to A. B., Ball’s Library, Holles- 
| street, Cavendish-square. 





ORTRAIT PAINTING iu OIL practical 
taught by painting in the presence of the Pu 
by the Author of two Treatises on the subject.—Address 
to - C., No. 24, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. Terms 
moderate. 





IELEFELD’S PATENT QUAQUAVERSAL 
GLASS STAND and ALBERT SHAVING 
GLASS.—Plate Glass Factors, Upholsterers, &c., are 
respectfully informed that the above-mentioned stands 
for toilet glasses, shaving glasses, &c., are now ON 
SALE at the Manufactory, where the Trade are invited 
to inspect them. The principle for which this patent 
has been obtained is perfectly simple. The Stands are 
ble in use, and can- 
’ aché Works, 15, Wel- 
lington-street North, Strand, London.—An illustrated 
Prospectus may be had by applying postage free, 
enclosing one penny stamp. 


RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS, 

: &c.—C. F. BIELEFELD begs to call the atten- 

tion of Artists, Printsellers, &c., to his numerous 

assortment of PICTURE-FRAMES appropriate for the 

Art-Union and other Prints; manufactured in his im- 
proved Papier Maché. 

“The specimens of these frames, which we have see, 
are certainly very beautiful.””—Globe, Jan. 17, 1843. 

“They look exceedingly attractive, and are in reality 
passed through the hands of 
the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense. They have a clearness and sharpness that we 

ve seldom or never seen obtained in composition.” — 
Art-Unton, 

C.F. B. has just published a new Tariff of his Papi 
Maché Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various 
Patterns, &c., which will be immediately forwa 
order on the receipt of six Post-office stamps. 


Works—13, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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O AMATEURS and COLLECTORS of 

OLD PICTURES.—MR. WATSON of 201, Pic- 
cadilly, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he 
continues to Restore Old Paintings (however much 
defaced), upon the most approved and scientific prin- 
ciples, without resorting to that kind of quackery so 
commonly practised by persons unacquainted with 
works of Art. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 
1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, £500,000. 
PATRONS. 
The Archbishop of York Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 
The Marquis of London- | Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 
derry Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
Ear! Fitzwilliam Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
The Earl of Tyrconnel Sir 8S. Crompton, Bt., M.P. 
The Earl of Zetland The Archdeacon of York. 
The Earl of Yarborough Archdeacon of the East- 
The Bishop of = Ridin 
Viscount Morpet The Archdeacon of Cleve- 


Lord Wharncliffe land 
on Lowther, Esq. , 
M.P. 


Lord Feversham 
Lord Hotham, M.P. . 
G. F. Barlow, _. 
Robert Cracroft, Esq. 


Lord Howden, K.C.S.K. 
Robert Denison, Esq. 


Lord Wenlock 
Lord Worsley, M.P. 

Henry Preston, Esq. 
P. Saltmarshe, 


Hon. E. R. Petre 
Sir G. Strickland, Bt., M.P. — 

Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. NewMAN, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Epwarp 
HENwoop, 46, Watling-street. 

The attention of the Public is requested to the terms 
of this Company for Lire INSURANCES, and especially 
for FEMALE LIVEs. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring #100. 


Male. 











“Age next birth-day. Female. 





10 @21 6&6 4 
30 eee 
50 313 3 
70 ee ee. 
80 15 12 10 








Fire Insurances are also effected by this Company, 
on the most moderate terms. Farming Stock Insured 
without the Average Clause. 


Prospectuses with the Rates of Premium and every | 


information may be had at the Head Office in York, or 
of any of the Agents. . 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appoint- 

ments have been made. 
A”. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 
Will. IV., c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. 
Rt.Hon.J.Humphery,M.P., 
Lord Mayor of London. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaflreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq.. 2, Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, of King’s Coliege. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of £300,000, 
the assured have the security of the Company’s Income 
of nearly £60,000 per annum, yearly increasing, and 
an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Govera- 
ment and other available Securities, of considerably 
larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest 
scale compatible with the safety of the Assured and the 
stability of the Company, thereby, in effect, giving to 
every policy-holder an immediate and certain bonus 
without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently de- 
lusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. For One Year. For Seven Years Whole Term. 
£017 8 £0 1 #11110 
207 


J. Pilcher, Esq., Sheriff 


Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


2 

One third of whole-term Premiums may remain un- 
paid at 5 per cent. compound interest as a debt upon 
the policy for life, or may be paid off at any time with- 
out notice. 

In assurances for advances of money, as secari 
debis, or asa provision for a family, when the 
present outlay is desirable, the va and —. 
sive Tables of the Argus Office will be found to a 
—, a to Be corepen, 

ird of Directors, with the Medical Officers, at- 
tend daily, at a quarter before two o’clock. 
Epwarp Bares, Resident Director. 


for 





Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. | 
of London & Middlesex. | 





ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, and 55, Chancery- 
lane, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
KENNETT KINGSFORD, Esq., Chairman. 
BENJAMIN IFILL, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson . | James Hart > 
John Atkins, Esq. te John M‘Guffic’ Et 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 


AUDITORS, 

H. H. Cannan, i | Robert E. Alison, Esq. 
Medical Adviser— Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S., L. & E. 
Secretary—Joln Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 


THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who are bound 
by their deed of constitution not to dispute any policy 
unless they can prove that it was obtained by fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation; the great aim and object 
having been to render Life Policies COMPLETE SE- 
CURITIES and NEGOTIABLE DOCUMENTS, which 
shall owe their value to the certainty of the contracts 
upon which they are founded, and be independent of 
the liberality or caprice of those who shall be in the 
management of the affairs of the company when the 
claims arise; and for this yer the Company have, 
by a clause in their deed of constitution, uvhesitatingly 
deprived themselves of the power of objecting to any 
policy, unless they undertake to prove that it was ob- 
tained from them by fraudulent misrepresentation. 
The regulations common to all other Life Companies, 
which make the validity of assurance contracts de- 
pendent upon the perfect correctness ofthe many state- 
ments required from a proposer for a Life Policy, and 
which have given rise to almost all the questions which 
have been argued in the courts, and to many extra- 
judicial compromises, are thus entirely abrogated; 
and nothing but fraud, proved to have been committed 
against them, can vitiate a policy granted by this 
Company. 

THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who give to the 
assured, on the mutual Ppt my a the whole of the 
— accumulations, and also guarantee the sums as- 
sured. 

THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who bind them- 
selves to pay the sums in the policies, although the 
debts for which they were effected shall have been liqui- 
dated before the claims arise. 

THIS IS ALMOST THE ONLY COMPANY who 
grant in favour of creditors whole world pepe 
whereby the debt is secured, although the debtor shoul 


| go beyond the limits of Europe. 


The premiums, calculated according to the Carlisle 


| Tables, are lower than usual upon young lives, where 


participation in the profits is not required; and for 
short assurances, which, at the option of the assured, 
may be continued for life, the rates are as low as a due 
regard to complete security will permit. 


TRIENNIAL ASCENDING SCALE TO ASSURE #100. 
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of Life. 
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BY THE HALF-PREMIUM PLAN only one-half of 
the first seven years’ premium is required, the other 
half being payable at the convenience of the assured; 
thus allowing a Policy to be continued for seven years at 
one-half of the usual rate, or to be dropped at one-half of 
the usual sacrifice, and entitling the assured, seven years 
hence, when loss of health may prevent him from effect- 
ing a new Assurance, to continue a Policy at a rate of 
premium applicable to an age seven years yeas. The 
Half-Premium Plan of Assurance, as practised by this 
Company, thus enables persons to retain to their own 
use the one-half of the premiams for the first seven years, 
at £5 per cent. interest. Thus, suppose the ordinary 
premiom for an assurance of #500 to be #10, the first 
papenes by the balf-premium plan will be five guineas, 

ing tue one-half of the £10, and interest for the re- 
tained half; and, if death should occur in the firet year, 
the sum of #500 would be paid leas the £5 retained. 
The assured may thus have the use for the first year of 
#5; for the second, of £10; and so on till the end of 
the seventh year, when the retained sums, amounting to 
£35, may either be pe ony or retained at #5 cent. 
interest until death, w the £35 would bes 
trom the £500 then payable by the Company. 


TO ASSURE £100 ON HALF-PREMIUM SYSTEM :— 

e. £.8 0.) Age. #.8. 4. #. 6. a, 
Be... O10 1) BW ..00 3 BE scien oe 
2 ....018 O}] 4.... 1M 5] 5&.... 212 & 
2% ....1 0 7] 46.... 116 6 


Bvengestnace and. oobetaien ane fermented to enpll- 


cants, of expense, by the Manager and 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, . 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL 
LIFE wh yee Patt MALL, Lonpon.— 
CaPitAaL, €500,000.—This Office is provided with very 
accurately-constructed Laren by which it can Assure 
D Lives on Equitable Terms, 

The Extra Premium discontinued on restoration of 
the Assured to permanent health. 

Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the 
amount varying with the cular disease. 

Members of umptive Families assured at Equit- 
able Rates. 

Healthy Lives are Assured at lower rates than at 
most other offices. 

Policies of twelve months’ standing are not affected 
by Suicide, Duelling, &c.; and Assigned Policies are 
valid from the date of the Policy, should death ensue 
from any of these causes. 

Loans granted on Personal Security. 

F. G, P, Netson, Actuary. 


OYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.— 
© ARTISTS and the Public at large are respectful 

solicited to inspect an extensive Stock of PICTU 
FRAMES, well-seasoned and of first-rate quality, the 
patterns bold, “oe and novel, at prices lower than 
any house in the trade, at W. MOORE’S, 63, Bishops- 
gate-street, corner of Camomile-street. 

N.B. A neat Gilt Frame and Glass for the Art-Union 
Print, ‘ Una,’ &c., 10s. 6d., each, 

A new and elegant assortment of Gilt Window Cor- 
nices from 3s. per foot. 


RT-UNION of LONDON,.— RAFFAELLE 
and the FORNARINA.’—Provincial secretaries 
and subscribers are re informed P, GARBA- 
NATI, Working Carver and Gilder, 19, St. Martin’s- 
court, Leicester-square, is now publishing, and will be 
ready for delivery in a few days, gratis, a sheet of draw- 
ings of twelve different pattern frames (with tariff of 
sa for the above engraving, the designs appropriate 
‘or the subject, the workmanship of the most superior 
coation, and the prices considerably lower than any 
other house in the kingdom. 











PRINTING INKS. 
FOR FINE BOOK-WORK AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTING, 


F. BAYLIS and CO. beg to call the 
@ attention of the Trade to their PRINTING 
INKS, which, for Woodcuts, Fine Book-work, and 
Ornamental Printing, are superivr to any yet offered. 
A deep, rich, and permanent tone 0; colour, rapidity of 
drying, and ease of distribution, are among the adyan- 
tages which recommend them for Fine Work. 
he Coloured Inks (of best quality) are warranted to 
retain their colour for any length of time, and will not 
dry up in the package. 
*,* Extra Fine, for Woodcuts .. 7s. 6d. per Ib. 
Fine ditto, ¥ ¥ .. 488, to 608. per doz, 
Fine ditto, for Woodcuts 
worked at machine -» 80s, to 48s. per do. 
For Book Work de .. 808. per do. 
Jobs andcommon Book Work 15s. to 20s. per do. 
Machines and Posters . 128., 158., 208. perdo. 
Rep, Bivg, GREEN, & Brown (best qu.) 7s. 6d. per Ib. 
Do. 0. do. do. (for Posters) 1s. 6d. per Ib. 


From the various testimonials, we beg to submit the 
following :— 

“We can recommend the Inks of Baylis and Co. as being of 
pa ype ore y> —. Seoae —_ — = y nab fine 
work, as well as for m ting. Among s 
have been worked with them may be amennea— The Lilustrated 
London News, Britannia, Spectator, Nonconformist, Lancet, &c. ; 
also the present number of the Ant-Usron. 

“Patmenr anv Crayton, 
10, Crane-court, Fleet-street.” 


“ Little Pulteney-street, Feb. 23, 1844. 
“Guntiemen,—I have used your Ink for more than tweive- 
months for printing Woodcuts at the Machine, and consider it 
the best for t that I have yet met with.— lam, 
“ Gentlemen, your jent servant, 
“Cuanias Rexneu.” 


“ Sherbourne-lane, Feb. 20, 1844. 
that, after ha’ 


hile, { working 
coodes by any ink offered to the trede.—I remain, 
“Gen , your t 
“Josnru Ricuzasr.” 


“ Black 
“ Gentiemas,—I have much 


the good qualities of your Ink, w 

by me. Vand it well calculated for 

from picks, is an excellen Je ay = 

“ Messrs. Baylis and Co.” 

“17, North Audley-street, Feb., 1844. 


“ Gantisuen,—l have new : 


Peng oy rcd that 
qualitiesare 
_.“ Messrs. Baylis and Co.” 


Orders, addressed to the Manufactory, OLp M ’ 
GUE-STREET, WHITECHAPEL, London, will meet with 
prompt attention, 


























THE ART-UNION. 


This day is published, Part the Third of 


THE 


BARONIAL 


HALLS, 


PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, 


AND 
ANCIENT CHURCHES, OF ENGLAND ; 
From Drawings made expressly for the work, by J. D. Hanvineo, Gronoe CaTrermons, F. MuLiER, and 


other eminent artists. 
The whole executed in Litbotint by Mr. Haarpine, with descriptive letter-press, 


and numerous engravings on wood. 


Edited by 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


The Publishers have the satisfaction to announce that they have 


secured the valuable assistance of Mr. GEORGE 
s in the Third Part, together 


CaTTRRMOLE, whose first contribution to this work (the Gallery at Naworth) appear 
with Views of Hengrave and Heimingham, in Suffolk, drawn by Mr. Harpine, from sketches by Mr. C. J. 


RicHargpson, 


Parr I. 
Connam Hatt, Kewr J.D. Haapine. 
Cosuam Cuvacn, Inrenton o J. D. Haapine. 
Weer Srow HALL, Surrorn, from | 
a tketeh by <ppaae ; W. Micues. 


Prin perial quarto, 5s.; Proofs, colambier quarto, 7s. 6d.; Proofs on India paper, imperial folio, to range | 
on . 4 other works ofthe same size, 12s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


with ‘' Nash's Mansions,” a 


On the Ist of April will be published, price 4s. plain, 
as. cvloured, Part V. of : 
ILME’S HANDBOOK for MAPPING, 
ENGINEERING, and ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING; Fifteen Plates and Working Drawings, 
coloured in a superior manner; a Table of Thirty-six 
of the principal Culours, explaining their app ication to 
the colouring of drawings; the Mechanical Construction 
of Letters; Twosplendid Specimens of Map engraving ; 
a Coloured Plan of Street Improvemen's, &c. 

This is the ONLY WORK On the construction of Maps, 
and Architectural and Kaogineering Drawings, and will 
form a complete to the art. 

Also may be the back momeer ha 2, 3,4; and 
Numbers 1, 2,3 of WILME’S MANUAL of WRITING 
and PRINTING, price 3s. each. 

Published by B. 
buildings, Hol . May be had of Mr. Weale, 59, 
High Holborn; M. Taylor, Wellinzton-street; Hebert, 
Cheapside; Bennett, Paternoster-row; Laurie, 53, 
Firet street; Philip, Liverpool; Machin, Dublin; Wiley 
and Putoam, New York; and of all Booksellers and 
Majweliers. 


DIMES AND ELAM, 
ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 
and Manufacturers of every Material for 
DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
0}, Gagar Russe.c-sracer, BLoomssuRY-SQUARE, 
LONDON, 


SUPERFINE PERMANENT WATER-COLOURS. 
IMES and ELAM beg to offer their Colours 


to the notice of the Amateur and Artist; being 

red in the purest and most careful manner, they 

will be found to possess freedom in working, together 

with brilliancy of colour, and are warranted not to con- 

tain any deleterious matter, being made of the finest 
colours to be obtained. 


MALF-CAKES, HALF. PRICE. 


MOIST WATER COLOURS, 

All the above Co'oure are kept p: epared in the moist 
state in thin Porcelain pans, and wili be found to be ex 
tremely soluble and retain their permanency, drying 
firm aud free from clamminess on the Paper. 


DIMES aod ELAM’S CANVAS PREPARED WITH 
INDIA RUBBER GROUND 
(for Oil Peinting). 

This Canvas, prepared with a ground of solution of 
India Rubber, is confidently recommenced to the notice 
of the profession, its eligibility having been thoroughly 
acknowledged, aud having received the patronage of the 
first Artists in the kingdom. To those gentlemen who 
desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre- 
serve from the effects of time (too visible in some of 
the Anest productions of the art), this canvas is parti- 
cularly recommended, as it is never cubect to crack or 
peel, and the surface is very agreeabie to paint on. 

repared of any Dimensions, with or without Frames. 


BRAND'S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE TUBR, FILLED 
WITH OfL COLOURS, ALL SIZES. 
DIMES aod ELAM’S Cincvucatine Poxrroxio, 
containing Specimens of the Firat Masters in Landsca; e, 
Figure, and Flowers. Terms: 41 1s. per Quarter, or 
28. 6d. per Week, 


DRAWINGS, PRINTS, and PAINTINGS, FRAMED, 
GLAZED, and MOUNTED. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


N.B. The NEW FRONT of the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
= lust. guitihed, an Engraving on Steel of the New 
ond = _ Prints 18. each; in 

» Irders xportation carefull 
and upon the lowest on ——— 


CONTENTS OF 


P. Wilme, No. 15, Featherstone- | 


Paar II. 
Pensuvurst, from the Park, ? ING. 
Paxsuurst, Court Yard, *; Kent J. D. Harp 
BuickiinG, NORFOLK 


GLY?HOGRAPHY, OR ENGRAVED DRAWING. 
(KDWARD PALMER’S PATENT.) | 
In the press, and shortly will be published, price 5s., 


the third edition of 
L 
G Iilustrated with original Designs by 
BaTemMAN, BRaNpDARD, Cuitps, Cops, DeLa- 
morre, Dopson, Harpine, T. Lanpseer, Lerrcn, 
Paror, Reporave, TayYLer, Taytor, TorHam, 
Wass, and others; with fall directions for the use 
of Artists, Engravers, and Amateurs, willing to 
avail themselves of this valuable invention, by which 
books may now be illustrated, and large or small 
prints be got - in the most finished style, securing to 
the artist a faithful copy of bis work to the most mi- 
nute touch, and to the author or publisher a very great 
saving of expense, the drawings being transferred to 
copper surface printing blocks, which are printed 
| like woodcuts with the type; annexed to which will 
be such testimonials from the artists in favour of the 
invention, and likewi e from several printers who have 
had Glyphographic blocks to get up, as cannot fail to 
secure the immediate adoption of the invention. 
London: E. Palmer, 103, Newgate-street ; and to be 


| had of all Booksellers. 


N.B. Immediate and profitable employment for cle- 
ver Artists, on personal application, any morning before 


| o'clock. 


PERMANENT 





DRAWING CHALK, 
in various colours. 

E. Wourr and Son beg to apprise Artists and Ama- 
teurs that they have, by effecting great improvements 
in their CRETA LAVIS, adapted it for use in the same 
manner as the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be 
produced by it equal to water-colour drawings, without 
the use of water or any other fluid, the various colours 
blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus 
capable of giving a very delicate outline. 

‘OR SKETCHING FROM NATURR, the great ad- 
vantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 
LAVIS must be obvious, as without the use ot water, 
palette, brushes, &c., all the various tints can be ob. 
tained with a truthfulness that cannot be surpassed: 
thus superseding every other method in general use. 

rhe drawings may be carried in a portfolio with 
safety, as (unlike other crayons) they will neither rub 
off, nor suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual 
contents of a portfolio, 

The CRETA LAVIS will not be affected by heat or 
change of climate. 

Specimens may be seen at the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street ; Royal Adelaide Gallery, Strand; and at 
all respectable Stationers’, where the CRETA LAVIS 
may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, and 
thirty-six, with or without boxes, 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 

In order to produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut toa fine point, and worked very lightly on 
the paper, blending the colours until the required tint 
be obtained. The deep shades merely require a broader 
point and increased pressure. 

Kristol Hoard, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers 
with a fine even surface, but not glazed, are well 
adapted for the CRETA LAVIS. 

_ WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their newly- 
invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PERMANENT 
BLACK 1 

$B Very Black, for foreground. 

H B Middle Tint. 

‘ N Neutral Tint, for distance. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching 
Heads and Landscapes, and are capable of producing a 
beautiful effect with very little labour. Having an 
adhesive quality, the drawings may be transmitted 
without fear of injury. 

*»* The method of using the Creta Levis is taught by 
-_ a Hi. Kearney, member of the New Water-Colour 
Society. 

Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. 





| CALPE, 


J. D. HARDING. | 


YPHOGRAPHY,| 
| E. WOLFF & SON’S NEWLY INVENTED MATHE- 


March, 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—PORTFOLIOS. 


of a sufficient size to contain the ae Prints 
issued by the Society, of superior quality, price oo 
with flaps to preserve from dust, price 19s.—J. M 
Binder, 5, Marchmont-street, Brunswick 


uare. 
*,* Orders by post punctually attended to. 


YOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—Suffolk- 
street Exhibition for 1844.—Days for receiving 


, 
- 
- 


Works of Art, March 5th and 6th.—NOTICE to 


ARTISTS —The cheapest bouse in the kingdom for 
every description of ornamented yy and fancy-wood 
PICTURE FRAMES is P. GARBANATI’S, Working 
Carver and Gilder, 19, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester. 
square. An extensive assortment of every regular size 
frame always in stock. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


C F. BIELEFELD, PAPIER MACHE 
@ MANUFACTURER, respectfully announces that 
his quarto volume of ARCHITECTURAL ENRICH. 
MENTS, formerly sold at £3 3s., is now republished 
with additional plates, at #1, containing more than 





| 1000 designs of Centre Flowers for Ceilings, Capitals, 


Brackets, Corbels, Mouldings, Friezes, &c., which may 
be bad, manufactured in Papier Maché, at the Works, 
15, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND,— 
“ We deem it a duty to make as widely known as possible 
one of the most admirable inventions of the present 
day ; we allude to the Papier Maché of Mr. Bielefeld.”— 
Court Journal. 





MATICAL PENCILS, FOR MATHEMATICIANS 
ARCHITECTS, AND ENGINEERS, —Warranted 
to retain a very fine Point. 


WOLFF and SON, in introducing their 
e@ Extra Hard Lead Pencils for Mathematical 
and Architectural purposes, beg to draw attention to 
the advantages resulting from their adoption in pre- 
ference to the ordinary pencils. They are made of six 
distinct sizes, by which means they can be fitted to all 
instruments, and are so constructed that each Pencil 
may be cut in balves without waste; thus making two 
Pencils each, of a length the most convenient for use, 
and obviating the difficulties existing with respect to 
the ordinary Pencils. 

E. W. and Son bave also Half-round Pencils, suit- 
able for the Spring Bow, thus preventing the necessity 
of dividing the Pencil down the centre. They are made 
of extremely Hard Lead, of the finest quality, which 
will retain a very fine point, and give clear, even, and 
distinct lines.—Price 48. per dozen. 

PATTERN OF SIZES. 
rnd, 1 2 3 + 


May be had of ail Instrument Makers and Stationers, 
and at the Manufacturers, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. 

A sample of each Size will be sent by Post to any part 
of the Kingdom on the receipt of Postage Stamps equal 
to the amount. 





COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WITH STEEL 


TEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID.—These 
Compositions, which have so remarkably ex- 
tended the use of the STEEL PEN, are brought to 
very great perfection, being more easy to write with, 
more durable, and in every respect preferable to the 
ordinary Ink. in warm climates they have become 
essential. They consist of— 

. BLUE FLUID, changing to an intense black 
colour. 

PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, re- 
maining a deep b ue colour. 

A superior BLACK INK, of the common character, 
but more fluid. 

A superior CARMINE RED, for Contrast Writing. 

_ A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, which writes 
instantly vlack, and, being proof against chemical 
agents, 18 most valuable in the prevention of frauds. 

Also a new kind of MARKING INK for Linen; and 
Inkholders adapted for preserving Ink from evapora- 
tion and dust. 

Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing from, are 
prepared, which will enable those who may wish to try 
either of these articles to do so at a small expense. 

Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, 54, 
Stamford-street, Biackfriars-road, London. 

Soll in bottles, at 3d., 6d., Is., and 38, each. 

Be sure to ask for Stephens’ Writing Fluid. 

N.B. These unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent 
articles: the Public are therefore cautioned against 
imitations, which are infringements, to sell or use 
which is illegal. 

STEPHENS’ SELECT STEEL PENS. 

The utmost possible care having been bestowed upon 
the manufacture of these articles, so as to procure the 
highest finish, they can be confidently recommended 
both for flexibility and durability. 
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THE ART-UNION. 








AS GIVEN IN 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED 


Artists’ Colour Makers to the Queen, &c. 








JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PRACTICE OF FRESCO PAINTING, 






THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE FINE ARTS, 


By W. WINSOR anp H. C. NEWTON, 


In this little work is gathered from the best authorities, ancient and modern, all desirable information on the subject of Fresco Painting, under the 
following heads : -The Cartoon—The Selection of Lime—Causticity of the Lime—Slaking and Seasoning the Lime—Walls —Preparing the Walls—Colours— 
Implements—the Process of Painting—Qualities of Execution—Retouching—Moveable Frescoes—the Removal of Frescoes—On Cleaning Frescoes. 

In the compilation of these precepts, a main object has been simplicity and perspicuity ; they are consequently offered entirely disembarrassed of all use- 
less references and quotations, and arranged in working order. 


WINSOR ano NEWTON, 38, RATHBONE PLACE. 








TO PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Just published, price Is., 


By W. WINSOR anv H. C. NEWTON. 


Artists’ Colourmen to the Queen. 





THE HAND-BOOK OF WATER-COLOURS, 


A brief Treatise on the Properties of every Pigment employed in Water-Colour Painting, with some Account of the Sources whence they are obtained. 


Lonpon: TILT ann BOGUE, FLEET STREET; WINSOR ann NEWTON, RATHBONE PLACE. 





| ICTURE FRAMES, CHIMNEY 
i GLASSES, CONSOLE TABLES, WINDOW 
CORNICES, ROOM MOULDING, and every depart- 
meut of Carving and Gilding of superior quality sap- 
plied cheaper than by any other manufacturer in the 
kingdom by P. GARBANATI, Working Carver and 
Gilder, 19, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square. An 
extensive assortment of chimney glasses, gilt and fancy 
wood rr frames, &c., always in stock. Orna- 
mented gilt window cornices, 3s. 6d. per foot; rich, 
handsome, ornamented gilt Louis Quatorze ditto, 53. 
per foot; gilt room moulding at Gd. per yard; every 
} description of work cleaned, repaired, or regilt in a 

superior manner, at the lowest possible prices. LEsti- 

mates given free of charge. A list of the prices of 
| plate glass, &c., sent, prepaid, to any part of the 
| kingdom, All goods parchased at this manufactory 

carefully packed, and the loan of cases free of charge. 
Every article manufactured on the premises. 

SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 

HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
| (opposite THe Dispatcu Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
| thatthey can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
| Of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
| attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
| the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, Ornamented with designs made ex- 
Pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Oid Frames repaired 
and regilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All Goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 

The beautiful 


rint of ‘U i 4 
Pa ae I f ‘ Una entering the Cottage, 


and upwards. 


NOtiCE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 
~ HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
Ww orks of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F. LEAKE and CO., 52, 
Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
ed beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
wales, Friezes, Arabesques, Panels, Caryatides, 
tage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
— Covers, Screens, &c. &c., in every style of 

oration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
— leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
— uction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
~ y will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
atterns and Designs in our manufactures. 


COMETT 
Paris.—May 5. = G8., 10, Rue Basse du Rampart, 





NFURNISHED APARTMENTS.—TO BE RTISTS’ COLOUR WAREHOUSE, 339, 


LET, near the Regent’s Park, the whole of the 
UPPER PART of a HOUSE, consisting of two draw- 
ing rooms, dining room, two bedrooms, three attics, 
and kitchen, with separate staircase. 

For particulars, inquire at Mr. Gray's, 14, Fitzroy- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 
TUDIO or COMMITTEE ROOM, with 
Office or Bedroom, and W. C. adjoining.—To be 
LET (ret £100 a year), on the ground floor, at No. 13, 
Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, a noble, well-propor- 
tioned ROOM, suitable for an Artist or Scientific —_. 
It has a distinct entrance from the vestibule. Apply 
to the proprietor, Mr. Cox, surveyor, &c., 106, New 
Bond-street. 





PACIOUS GALLERY, separate, or with 
Dwelling-house.—To be LET, near Berkeley-square, 
a Gallery, 40 feet long, adapted for the exhibition of 
pictures, or for an artist’s studio, either for fresco 
painting or for works where space is required ; separate, 
or with the whole or a portion of the Dweiling-house. 
For particulars, inquire of Mr. lmeson, 23, Park- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 





O BE LET, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Mornington-cresent, Hampstead.road, 
TWO PAINTING-ROOMS, recently constructed ex- 
ressly for Artists, combining every convenience, with 
high north lights, and suitable for the execution of Car- 
toons and Frescoes of the largest dimensions, the respec- 
tive sizes being 26 feet by 18 feet, and 22 feet by 17 feet; 
height 17 feet. Have an excellent private yey 
Rents moderate. Possession may be had on Lady day 
next.—For further particulars, apply at No. 9, Stan- 
hope-street, Hampstead-road. 
HE NEW LIGHT.—GREAT NOVELTY. 
—The patent CAMPHINE LAMP gives a light 
of surpassing power, softness, and purity, without any 
kind of grease or dirt, smoke or smell, The lamp is 
simply end Sai eee and can be fitted 
to any description of pedestal, or gas-fitting. It 
is not easily put out of condition. The Camphine 
(also a patent) is 48 gallon, and is so pure that, if 
spilt on any article of dress or furniture, it will not leave 
either mark or stain, while it consumes so slowly that, 
at the cost of three farthings for two hours, it gives a 
light equal to twelve mou d candles, without any at- 
tention It will be found far less expensive than any, 
and incomparably superior to all existing lights. To 
be seen barning at RIPPON and BU *S (sole 
wholesale and retail ts for Enoiisn’s PATENT 
CAMPHINE), Wells-s' Oxford-street. — Lam 





from 34s. each; Lamp Heads (with Chimney a 
Ground Shade), for fitting to 
if of Brass or Plain Glass; 
Glass. 


» 2is, each 
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Oxford-street.—J. BARNARD takes this oppor- 
tunity of apprizing his friends and Artists generally, 
he has every article required for Fresco-PAINTING, 
prepared under tle direction of Mr. Aglio. 

Also, materials for Oil and Water-colour Painting, 
in the greatest variety. His fine White is still une- 
qualled, in Rand's Collapsible Tubes or Bladders, 

N.B. He has likewise the Patent Gotp Paint for 
Decorations, Plaster Figures, and all Ornamental pur- 
poses; used with a common camel-bair brush. 


MILLER’S SILICA 
COLOURS. 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first painting or laying on masses of colour. 
No. 2. For second painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVAS. 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first colouring and broad washes, 
No. 2. For second colouring and finishing. 


MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 

MILLER’S SKETCHING-PAPER, 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 
MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
.RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 

‘S VITRIFIED and NATURAL COLOURS 
vee grt for FRESCO-PAINTING. 

The causticity of lime, saline exudations, the acidu- 
lous vapours of a vitiated atmosphere, or damp, will 
have no effect upon them ; and a palette, the splendour 
of which Raffaelle would have envied, is now offered for 
the use of the artists of Great Britain, being the result 
of the coincidence of science with PRACTICE. 

MILLER’s VeneTIAN O1L.—Pictures painted en- 
tirely with this Oil, upon being submitted to the action 
of the blowpipe, will vitrify, the 
properties described as belonging to Venetian Pictures 
when put to the same test. 

All the ordinary colours, as well as the extras, kept 
ready prepared in the above Oil at 
MILLER’S ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 

56, Long Acre, London. 
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THE ART-UNION. 


OF LONDON, 


No. 4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS. 





PRESIDENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, P.R.S. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


HENRY G. ATKINSON, ESQ., F.G.8. GEORGE GODWIN, ESQ., F.R.S., F.3.A. ; ; 

CHARLES BARRY, ESQ., R.A. THOMAS GRIFFITH, ESQ., M.A. eee Pocus. an coo, 

THOMAS BELL, E8Q., ERS. EDWARD HAWKINS, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A. S OCOCK, Bd iitin pecreecn. 
JOHN BRITTON, BSG., F.5 A. HENRY HAYWARD, ESQ. ree ta Esa. F 

Bh. B. CABBELL, EBS8Q., F.R.S., F.S.A, Treasurer. HENRY THOMAS HOPE, ESQ. | ARTHUR W. TOOKE, ESQ., M.A 

WILLIAM COLLARD, ESQ. WILLIAM LEAF, ESQ. m ZOUCH S. TROUGHTON, ESQ 

ROBERT DICKSON, RSQ. M.D., F.L.S. WILLIAM CG. MACREADY, ESQ. R. ZC Bo ee RAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
CHAS. JOHN DIMOND, B8q. | T. P. MATTHEW, ESQ. | ee ee ae 

THOMAS L. DONALDSON, E8Q T. MOORE, ESQ., F.S.A. | SAMUEL 7 i ce eames 
WILLIAM BWART, ESQ., MP. GEORGE MORANT, ESQ. EDWARD WY? ’ . 

JOHN 8. GASKOIN, ESQ. | GEORGE JOHN MORANT, ESQ. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES, 
GEORGE GODWIN, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A., 11, Pelham Crescert, Brompton. 
LEWIS POCOCK, ESQ., F.S.A., 29, Montague Street, Russel! Square. 


“ The Aat-Untowx was established in 1837, to aid in extending the love of the Arts of Design throughout the United Kingdom, and to give encouragement to Artists 
beyond that afforded by the patronage of individuals. : 

__ In order to the sceompilshment of this object, the Society has adopted the following 

— yd °* “AT es ES. IRPLAN: 

1. The Ant-U ston is composed of Annual Subscribers of One Guinea and upwards. » 

2. The subscriptions, aher poring necessary expenses, are devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Drawings, Enamels, Sculpture, Medals, and other works of Art. 

5. Every Member, for each guinea subscribed, is entitled to one chance of obtaining at the annual distribution some work of Art. 

4. The number of works of Art which are to constitute the prizes drawn for at the annual distribation, and the respective value of such prizes, are determined by the 
Committee accor to the state of the funds at the closing of the subscription-books of the year. ' Bde. ; 

5. The holder of a is entitled to select ror HIMSELF a work of Art from any of the following public exhibitions in London, of the current year: viz.; The Royal 
Academy, The British Institution, The Society of British Artists, or either of the two Societies of Painters in Water Colours. If any Sabscriber select a work of greater 
value than the amount of his prize, then such amount is applied in part payment thereof, the balance being added by the Subecrirer; if, on the other hand, the Subscriber 
should not expend the full amount, the sum so unexpended is carried to the funds of the Society ; but all payments from the funds ot the Art Un1on must be made by the 
Treasurer to the Artist direct, the latter giving a receipt of approved form. . 

6. The works #0 selected are delivered to the Committee for exhibition, under such regulations as they may deem fit; and are thus submitted to the examination of the 
whole body of Subscribers. After the Exhibition they become the property of the several prizeholders. 

7. In addition to the equal chance annually afforded to each Subscriber of becoming the possessor of a valuable work of Art by the result of the allotment, a certain 
Aum is set apart every year to enable the Committee to procure aa Engraving, and of this each Member will receive one impression forevery guinea subscribed. The im- 
pressions will be distributed as soon as the engraving 1s completed. Subscribers of Five Guineas may receive, if they prefer it, a proof impression in lieu of five prints. 

8. For the convenience of Subscribers residing at a distance, and who may not have friends in London to whom to delegate their choice, the Committee will select 
works of Art for prizeholders, if requested so to do. 

The following view of the progressive extension of the Society's operations will show the success which has hitherto attended this plan :— 








Number of Amount Amount set 
snert., bey of expended in Ft el Supsgct, &c., oy ENGRAVING. 
‘ : ’ 


*rizes, 
Purchased. Prit &e. 








£ & 4.d, 
13 39) _ = - - _ —- _ 
15 420 150 0 0 | ‘A Camaldolese Monk showing the Relics of his Convent.’ Engraved in 
mezzotint by W. Giller, from a picture by W. Simson. 
799 292 15 ‘A River Scene in Devonshire.’ Engraved in mezzotint by D. Lucas, from 
a picture by F. R. Lee, R.A. 
1,400 576 15 ‘The tired Huntsman.’ Engraved in line by H.C, Shenton, from a picture 
by C. Landseer, A.R.A. 
3,650 1,325 12 ‘The Saints’ Day.’ Engraved in line by W. Chevalier, from a picture by 
J. P. Knight, A.R.A. 
9,300 2,383 1 ‘Una enteriug the Cottage.’ Engraved in line by W. H. Watt, from a pic- 
ture by the late W. Hilton, R.A. 
8,400 2,000 12 ‘Raffaelle and the Fornarina.’ Engraved in line by L. Stocks, from a pic- 
ture by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. 











Tue Lists vor tue Cuanent Year WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, THE 30TH INSTANT. 
Every subscriber will receive, for each guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining a valuable Work of Art, an impression of a Line Engraying by Mr. E. GOODALL, 


from the Picture by Clarkson STANFIELD, R.A., 
‘THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA,’ 
and, in addition to this, a series of TWENTY-TWO DBSIGNS IN OUTLINE (size, 12 inches by 8), 
made expressly for the Society by Mr. H. C. Sacovus, and engraved by Mr. Henry Moses, illustrative of 
“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
*s* The Outlines ate now finished, and may be seen at the office. They will be delivered immediately after the distribution of prizes. 


BP am ey = = —mENS lae to the Subscribers of the year 1843 (‘ Raffaelle and the Fornarina,’ engraved by Mr, L. Stocks, after Sir A. CALLCOTT, R.A.) 
J 


Mr. G. T. Doo has made considerable progress with an Engraving, for the Society, from the Picture by W. Mutreapy, R.A., 
‘THE CONVALESCENT ;” 
and Mr. P. Ligutroor has commenced an Engraving from the Picture by Mr. Henry O’ NEIL, 
‘JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER,’ 
Post-office orders sent in payment of subscriptions must, in all cases, be made payable to “Tug Art-Union or Lonpon,” at the General Post-office, St, Martin’s-le- 


Subscriptions will be received at the Society's Rooms, 4, Trafalgar- Chari ; i i Thom 
Brittain, 17, Southampton-place, Easton-square, and Mr. Robert ei, 20, Jobn-strect Wert, Castine Pe SORPTEs: ON, tee Caelertees 


GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
March 1, 1844. LEWIS POCOCK, FS.A., } Honorary Secretaries. 
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